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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


—@j—— 


HE insurrection in the Herzegovina is attaining larger pro- 
portions. The Turks win no successes, the insurgents are well 
armed, and the influx of Slavs from Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Servia 
is incessant. A few skilled guerillas have arrived from Italy, and 
there is a probability that Prince Nikita of Montenegro will go on 
a visit to Vienna, in order to enable his mountaineers to join the 
insurgents in a body. ‘The districts of Bosnia adjoining the 
Herzegovina are up, and the Porte has found it expedient to 
repudiate Dervisch Pacha’s order allowing all Mohammedans to 
arrest all Christians, lest the war should assume a religious 
character. Of course the Minister of Foreign Affairs pronounces 
the proclamation a forgery, but that statement is for foreign con- 
sumption, and it may be acted on all the same. The ‘Turks seem 
unable to move their troops, it is said for want of money, but the 
important point in the conflict now is the attitude of Servia. The 
elections there have resulted in a complete victory for the Radi- 
cals, the Radical leader has been called to power, and if he 
has the nerve to offer Prince Milano the alternatives of action or 
expulsion, the insurrection will be aided by the Servian militia, 
at least 60,000 good men. ‘Their accession would be followed by 
a general rising of her Northern provinces against Turkey,—which, 
successful or unsuccessful, would bring that power one step 
nearer to destruction. . 

As yet, the action of the neighbouring Powers is obscure, but 
according to the best accounts, their decision remains firm to allow 
Turkey to sudue the insurrection if she can, and if she cannot, to 
occupy the disturbed provinces with Austrian troops, and in 
either case to insist that Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Montenegro 
shall be raised into a new Hospodarate. It is asserted that 
Austria has also demanded that repression shall not be accom- 
panied with cruelty, but of course ‘Turkey will grant that at 
once, and ascribe any massacres that may occur to the irrepressi- 
ble fury of populations oppressed by the insurgents. There is no 
evidence that Austria is friendly to the insurgents, but much that 
she is becoming uneasy at the excitement caused by the rebellion 
among her own Slav population. 


A bad accident occurred on Wednesday on the Solent. The 
royal yacht ‘ Alberta,’ with the Queen on board, was steaming 
across the channel at 16 miles an hour, when it ran down the 
‘Mistletoe,’ a yacht of 120 tons, owned by Mr. Heywood, 
of Manchester, who was on board, with two Misses Peel, 
his wife’s sisters. ‘The ‘Alberta’ clove the ‘ Mistletoe’ in two, 
the master was killed, and the elder Miss Peel, with a sailor, and, it 
is believed, a cabin-boy, were drowned. The inquiry is not yet 
completed, but it is suggested that the master, who is dead, was 


directed to get as near the Xtoyal yacht as he could, as the ladies | 


wished to see the Queen, and then, finding himself too near, 
tried to get his yacht out of the way, whereas he should have held 
on, the rule of the road—obeyed by the ‘ Alberta ’—being that a 
steamer should always give way to a sailing-vessel. It has not, 
however, been shown wh y the ‘Alberta,’ travelling at railway speed 


*eross a crowded arm of the sea, and with half-a-dozen officers | does Mr. Roebuck. 


3 | greatly affected. 


| on deck, was not kept one hundred yards off the much less 
manageable yacht. ‘The officers of the ‘ Alberta’ gave every aid 
to the sufferers, Commander Fullerton, in particular, repeatedly 
| diving after Miss Peel, and the Queen, who was on deck, was 
It would be wise, remembering the usual pace 
of the Royal yachts, to adopt a rule that everything is to make 
way for the Royal flag. 


Another arbitration has gone against the British. The Portu- 
guese claim Delagoa Bay, the natural outlet of the Dutch 
Republics north of Natal, by right of discovery and occupancy ; 
but it seems certain that they admitted a Dutch claim to settle 
there, and all Dutch rights have passed to the British by treaty. 
They persisted, however, in their claim, and as Portugal is 
weak, the dispute was referred by Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment to the arbitration of the French President, then M. 
Thiers. Marshal MacMahon has now awarded the sove- 
reignty of the bay to the Portuguese, and we have lost a most 
important make-weight in any arrangement with the Boers, 
who will now hire the bay from Portugal. ‘The decision will cer- 
tainly deepen the public prejudice against arbitration, which 
would appear, as at present managed, to be a cleverly devised 
scheme for surrendering British rights without dishonour, If the 
question had been left to diplomatists, we could have offered 
Portugal serious advantages in India for her problematical rights 
in Detagoa Bay. Some day or other, Norway will offer the re- 
demption-money for the Orkneys, and an arbitrator studying 
nothing but the documents, indifferent to politics, and contemp- 
tuous of the general welfare of the world, will order us to take it. 


The Prince of Wales has paid a most successful visit to Sheffield, 
and has opened the Park there, just presented to the town by the 
Mayor. [twas supposed, for some unknown reason— Trades Union- 
ism not being in any way anti-Monarchical, but only anti-Capitalist 
—that he might not be well received, but the Sheffield men are merely 
Englishmen, and Royalty once on the spot, they were enthusiastically 
loyal. ‘The town was beautifully decorated, the neighbouring 
notables came up in force, all Hallamshire turned out to hurrah, 
and the Prince told the Cutlers at dinner, in a speech which he 
obviously prepared himself, ‘It has been said that Sheffield is 
Democratic, but after what we have seen to-day and yesterday, 
its worst enemies would not give it that appellation.” ‘The truth 
is, that so far from Royalty being unpopular, it is all the Royal 
family can ¢o to keep their popularity from overwhelming them. 
The multitude are supposed to dislike Royal grants, and so they 
do when they are splenetic ; but when Mr. Mundella, the Member 
for Sheffield, just after the Prince's visit, said he would have 
voted £50,000 more for the trip to India, his audience, in the 
highest good-humour, roared their approval, ‘They had had a 
grand holiday, and why should not a pleasant Prince have 
grants? Noone in this country not Royal can seriously injure 
Royalty. 





After the Prince had gone, Mr. Mundella addressed his consti- 
tuents. ‘The Tory party, he told them, had no capital of its own, 
| but ‘* carried on business with accommodation bills.” Mr. Disraeli 
had to employ all his rhetoric and imagination to gloss over the 
incompetence of his Government. Even when the Bills were 
good, the Tories took the backbone out of them. ‘The excuses 
made for the conduct of the Government on the Merchant 
Shipping Bill were “fables.” The Plimsoll ship had come 
}in contact with the Government barque, and so damaged 
it that another such ‘‘ ugly night” would sink it. Next year the 
Government would be compelled to bring in many of the Liberals’ 
Bills, and he should not care how many, if they would but bring 
them in without adulteration. ‘The meeting gave Mr. Mundella a 
| warm vote of confidence, and it is evident that in Sheffield at least 
| the Government has lost ground. ‘The Tories will reply that 
| Sheffield is democratic, but the Prince of Wales says that is an 
| unwarrantable aspersion,—and so, by sitting for the borough, 
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A Conference of the Old-Catholic leaders, about fifteen prelates Spain—there is profound political quiet, everybody attending i 
of the ‘‘ Oriental” Church —the branch of the Greek Church his own affairs as if no war were raging. The cities are hot in 
which acknowledges the Patriarch of Constantinople as Metro- cmeute, the Carlist bands have departed, and everybody ex 
politan—and some English High-Churchmen, met at Bonn on the tax-collector gets his dues. There is no overt resistance tg 
the 11th August. The object was to devise a scheme for the Madrid anywhere, not even to the new levy of 100,000 men, the 
reconciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches, which Dr. fifth, we believe, in three years. - : 
Dillinger holds to have been mainly prevented by the addition of a 
the word ‘‘filioqgue ” to the Latin creed in the ninth century.| The elections for the Councils-General in France haye scarce] 
‘There was consequently a debate of days on the relation of the altered the composition of those bodies, and in all but oan 
Persons of the Trinity to each other, which, reported in the departments the same presidents were reappointed. This jg the 
briefest sentences, and in English, has a strange old-world more noteworthy, because these Councils-General will have to 
effect. At first, it seemed as if the speakers would never agree, help the Communal representatives to elect the senators 4 
the reluctance of a Russian representative being especially majority of the Councils are still more or less Conservative, but 
mentioned,sbut at last an agreement was reached, under which the it is noted that in several departments the Conservatives joined 
addition of ‘ filioque ” to the Latin creed was condemned, and the the Republicans, rather than Bonapartists should get in, The 
true doctrine of the Procession stated in a formula given elsewhere, | opening speeches were of little importance, the rule which 
and which is, as we understand it, an amplification of the state- | forbids the Councils to discuss politics being readily obeyed, [py 
ment that the ‘* Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through | fact, there appears to be for the moment a decided decrease of 





the Son,” weakened in the amplification. The agreement, | partisan heat throughout France, perhaps owing to the natum 
was not, however, drawn up by Dr. Déllinger, who had heat, which, in the South especially, has been terrible, but hag 
proposed a different one, much less condemnatory of the | revived all the hopes of the vine-growers. M. Gambetta ig 
Latin theory. The Conference, therefore, ended happily, and shortly to deliver an important address, but it is postponed unti] 
its members apparently think they have accomplished a great he has decided whether it had better be delivered in Paris or the 
work. At best it is but as if the French Academy and the English | provinces. 
Universities had agreed always to confer through German, | — pine 4 sow eimalites on tes 
> oree » vet i a ati Q | - “ oe - e e ? sath 

en ern —— showering cians oat | Education,” which contains some curious reminiscences, 7 

Before the Conference broke up (16th inst.), Dr. Dillinger | recently as 1839, Lord Melbourne doubted the value of education 
made a very strong speech against the doctrine of Purgatory. He as a means of advancing men in the world, pointing to many up. 
said it was unknown till the time of Gregory the Great. Before educated men who had got on ; the Bishop of Durham believed it 
that, the only belief had been that the soul passed through a period | would make no way among the poor ; the Archbishop of Canter. 
of purgation, in which prayer on earth was an assistance to it, but | bury said that when he was rector if he had proposed to edueate 
Gregory added the idea of actual fire. This idea was enlarged by | the poor the farmers would have Jaughed at him; and at Milton 
the schoolmen in order to circulate the doctrine of Indulgence, | Abbott, in Devonshire, when the Duke of Bedford proposed to set 
sometimes for a few sins, at other times for all, until at last, j Up a school, a farmer asked if anybody ‘‘ supposed he was going to 
under Pius V., any body ‘ could carry his indulgence about in his | send his son to school to please the Duke of Bedford.” Even 
pocket, round his neck, or in his button-hole.” The Old Catholies | the late Bishop of Exeter thought instruction in geography 
were not favourable to purgatory, as he wished the Oriental | should be confined to the geography of the Holy Land, appar- 
Churcbes to see. This is, we believe, quite anew development of | ently under some impression, widely shared by Sunday-school 
Old Catholicism, and will tend to separate it still further from | teachers, that that was somehow a ‘‘sacred” study. The pam- 
Romanism in the public eyes. No debate appears to have been | phlet is intended apparently to advocate gratuitous instruction, to 
taken upon the subject, and indeed there was nothing to debate | be paid for out of a sixpenny income-tax, instead of out of rates, 
about, the Greeks believing as Dr. Dillinger now believes, and the | which fall on “* poor widows;” but its only value consists in these 
English High Churchmen, we suppose, accepting much the same | stories, which show how the minds of men have changed in a 
view. The latter, however, did not get their Orders formally recog- | single generation. In 1859 it was almost impossible to obtain 
nised, except by Dr. Dollinger—the Greeks ‘“ being prejudiced by | £10,000 a year for national instruction. 
imperfect information "—and seem to have been a good deal tried ——_—_—_____ 
by the President's fluency. ‘Two hours of German every morning | ‘The co-operative manufacturing companies of Lancashire are 
and two hours every afternoon, with endless remarks, rejoinders, doing a very remarkable sort of business. A large crop of these 
expositions, and ‘ vivacious interjections ” all from one man, cer- enterprises, owned in £10 or £5 shares, chiefly by the workmen 
tainly justified the remark of the Guardian’s correspondent, that | to whom they give employment, has sprung up all through the 
the Doctor was ‘not only the soul, but the body” of the | central and eastern districts of Lancashire. In Oldham alone 
Conference. _ there are some eighty of such establishments, principally engaged 

The New York correspondent of the Daily News telegraphs |’ _ cotton manufacture. Up to the present the profits appear 
(August 19) that some eighty negroes have been arrested in the to be both large and secure, but whether these concerns would 
counties of Jefferson and Washington, in Georgia, on charges of weather the storm if another period of disaster were to open for 
conspiracy. They are accused of having joined +“ plot for the ert rpanscall weg gl i no Bays pry tag. 
general massacre of the whites, which was to be carried out} “""* " : 7 oe _ 
through the coloured militia. The story, adds the correspondent, seeping Gesu toon posal Diese age oe 
is not believed in the North, but it is in the South; and in| “ov “'s* . ns ‘ ine 
Georgia the Governor has called out the white militia, Georgia, simple. A number of workmen take £30,000 worth of shares and the 
it will be remembered, is the State in which the planters have remainder of the necessary capital, say £60,000, is borrowed on loan 
succeeded in enacting severe labour laws, but as the whites are “ 5 per cent., other ©o-operative societies being always ready to 
armed, are in the majority, and are sure of support from the end the money. If 15 per cent. profit be made upon the whole 


regulars, the story must have been set afloat for election purposes. capital and 5 per cent. only paid on the loan, the shareholders 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Or 


can divide 35 per cent. The risk that darkens this agreeable 
prospect is that much of the loan capital is held at call, or at very 
short notice, and ina time of panic would be suddenly withdrawn, 
to the ruin of the concern. The workmen ought to arrange for 
increasing the proportion of shares and for extending the notice 
of their loans, even if they have to give up some part of their profits. 


The intelligence from Spain remains without interest. The official 
theory at Madrid is that the Army is attacking the Carlists on Mr. 
Lincoln's plan, when he said that his only policy was ‘to keep 
pegging away,” and that the enemy will by-and-by be sur- 
rounded. The only evidence, however, of this theory, is a series 
of telegrams reporting the beginning of movements which, if they en 
are successful, will confine the Carlists to Biscay and Navarre. The Royal Agricultural Society’s Shows in Ireland are always 
Seo d’Urgel, in particular, was expected to fall on Friday. ‘They | cheered by sunny Viceregal optimism. We do not remember a 
have not, however, been successful yet, nor have the insurgents | single Lord-Lieutenant who had the courage to discourse gloomily 
begun to throw down their arms. Some persons round the King on these occasions. But now there is really very little excuse for 
are talking of summoning the Cortes, and a Constitution has been | gloom, and even the Home-rulers do not pretend to be unhappy. 
prepared, of the regular constitutional pattern; but no Cortes have |The Duke of Abercorn was well satisfied this week with every- 
been summoned, nor is there any proof that a Constitution will | thing around him in Derry, where the flavour of Orangeism in 
be proclaimed. ‘The most remarkable feature in the situation is his Conservatism was agreeable to the natives. He went through 
that south of latitude 42° N.—that is, throughout four-fifths of | the usual catalogue of signs of advancing prosperity, dwelling especi- 
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ally on the fact that the grumbling of the farmers at the increasing 
- of labour showed that the working-classes were improving 
oa position. He congratulated the country on the diminution of 


rarian crime, and the general orderliness of the people, as 


Sas by the peaceable way in which the O’Connell celebration 
a off. Almost the only disparaging criticism the Duke had 


to offer was that he saw too many weeds. Ireland cannot be in 
a very bad way, if the worst that can be said of her is that her 
fields are not very neat to the critical eye of a duke with 


agricultural instincts. 
The Germans have held another national festival. Herr 


with rules carefully guarding the Governments against impo- 


sition, ‘ Urgent” messages at higher charges were opposed by 
the majority of the delegates, including those from England, and 
finally, the scheme was adopted as not binding on England. ‘The 
plan of hiring a private wire during the night, which is employed 

by the Times for its communications with Paris, suggested that 
such wires might be let out exclusively to newspapers at reduced 
rates. The new Convention will come into operation at the 
beginning of the new year, and in 1878 a Congress of delegates 
from the Governments adopting this Convention will mect in 
London. 





The Chairman of the Midland Railway explained at the 


Bandel, a Hanoverian sculptor of merit, has at length completed | 
his life’s labour, a colossal statue, 45 feet high, of Hermann, | Company's half-yearly meeting on Tuesday how the abolition of 
the German leader who, according to Tacitus, defeated Varus, and | second-class carriages had worked during the last half-year, the 
drove back Rome and civilisation from the forests. The statue is | first completed since the change; the passenger traffic shows a 
placed on the summit of a hill in Lippe-Detmold, and with uplifted net increase of 834,977 persons carried, but the revised first- 
and threatening sword looks over the plain where Varus lost his | class has carried upwards of half-a-million of passengers less 
legions. It was inaugurated on the 16th inst. by the German | than the first and second together had previously carried. The 
Emperor in person, amidst an assemblage of some 40,000 persons | development, however, of the third-class business goes on, and a 
from every part of Germany, whose enthusiasm was most marked. , comparison of the whole of the ‘coaching receipts,” compared with 
“The Court Marshal of Lippe introduced the sculptor to the | those of the preceding half-year, gives a gain of £60,000, or 8 per 
Emperor, who shook him warmly by the hand.” Germany has cent, The directors are moderately satisfied with their experi- 
now nothing in the way of honour to wish for, unless it be per- ment, but they decline as yet to speak with entire confidence. 
chance a statue raised in her honour by people who are not Ger- | Some shareholders expressed an opinion that ‘‘the old system 
mans. When will the world vote a laurel crown to Hermann? would have given a better dividend,” and the change has hardly 
That would be a triumph, | worked as was expected upon the first-class traflic, though it has 
| helped savings upon the working expenses. It was believed that 
the cheapening of the first-class fares would increase the numbers 
of the first-class travellers of the old type, and that the improved 
accommodation would draw still larger numbers from the ranks 
that filled the old second-class; yet instead of an increase under 
each head, there is a decrease on the aggregate. It is possible, 
| too, that the third-class traflic which gives the foregoing favour- 
| able results would have improved, even if no change had been 
| made in the other classes. 





A somewhat important letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Eubule-Evans has been published this week. Mr. Eubule-Evans 
recently published a paper in the Contemporary suggesting re- 
forms in the English Church, and Mr. Gladstone tells him that 
they will never be carried. ‘At a certain age the framework of 
institutions becomes too stiff and stark for changes of a certain 
kind and extent.” He is persuaded nevertheless that there is 
“that in the Church which, with Establishment or without it, 
will keep for her a place and a name in the final record 
of God's dealings with mankind for their salvation ;” 
and that as to Establishment, ‘if it is hard to maintain, it 
is harder to destroy.” He thinks the ‘most marked want in the 
Church is the want of great men as leaders,” and that it is losing 
ground in this respect relatively to the lay mind of the country, 
but adds, ‘when I look to moral tone, if nobleness is repelled 
from Holy Orders, I know not where it takes refuge.” One 
seems to detect it in Flintshire, not in holy orders. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the preface to his collected edition of 
‘‘ Essays on Vaticanism,” complains that the Due Decazes has 
| refused to allow his book to be sold on railway-stalls, in kiosks, 
}and on the public highways in France. M. Buffet, when asked 
| about this by the Committee of Twenty-five, which represents 
| the Assembly, denied all knowledge of the prohibition, but said 
| it was not usual to allow to controversial works the right of colport- 
age. Acclerical member argued that works approved by 33,000,000 
of people ought not to be placed on the same footing with works 
| approved by only a few thousands—a beautiful principle, which, 
if acted on logically, would prohibit Christ to circulate Con- 
citation of several minor “ claimants,” some of whom actually fucius—and the matter dropped, apparently without a thought 
obtained not a little popular support. Joseph Oldale, a hair- of the state of affairs which it reveals. France is the 
dresser at Sheffield, pretends to be the rightful owner of some | head of civilisation, and establishes a censorship worse than 
land that is now in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, and has been | that of Russia, and entrusts at toa clerk 80 obscure, that the 
“agitating his claim ” for nearly twenty years. When Dr. Kenealy | Minister knows nothing of his exercise of his discretion—a 
succeeded in persuading some English people of the bad faith of | discretion which induces him to sanction ~~. rubbishy tract 
the Judges upon the Tichborne trial, Oldale seized the opportu. | about miraculous appearances, and prohibit Mr. Gladstone. 


An immediate consequence of the unreasoning faith with which 
a great proportion of the English people accepted the story of the 
‘‘ Claimant,” apparently because it was incredible, was the resus- 





nity to assert his rights practically. Backed by the ‘“ Magna | 
Charta Association ” at Sheffield, he and his son gathered a crowd | 
of sympathisers together, and invaded one of the farms to which | 
he laid claim, occupied by a tenant of Lord Fitzwilliam’s, sending in | 
men to mow down and carry off the hay-crop, which they did 


victoriously for three days, tearing down the strong fence that 


The state of affairs in the City is a little unusual. So great is 
the supply of money, that the Bank-rate is only 2 per cent., the 
Joint-Stock Banks are giving only 1 per cent. for deposits, and 
money can be had on good securities to any amount at 1} per 
cent. Capitalists are steadily buying Consols, Indian Funds, 
Colonial Bonds, and the like, and competing for new issues of 


had been erected to protect the land. Oldale and his poten , " ; 
were indicted for riot and doing damage to crops; there was no | French Exchequer Bills. Nevertheless, business is not extensive, 
defence, and the prosecution laid stress on the scandal that had | new companies are not started, old companies: complain of *‘ re- 
been caused at Sheffield by the Oldales’ speeches and appeals to the strictions,” and the Stock Exchange is as sensitive as a barometer 
people against the injustice of the law. Mr. Justice Lindley, who ; in a thunderstorm. On Thursday there was e sort of panic. 
tried the case, dealt leniently with the prisoners, merely binding The thousands of persons who hold * Turks, because Lord 
them over to keep the peace. Nevertheless the offence is a grave | Palmerston believed in Turkish regeneration, were alarmed by the 
one, though worse offenders than the Oldales escape punishment. telegrams from Bosnia—they do not know where Bosnia is, but 
saieiasiaasieianiieaeacie | that makes no difference—and sent up such orders to sell that for 
The International Telegraph Conference at St. Petersburg }some hours ‘* Turks” found no purchasers. All other stocks 
brought out some differences of policy between the English and | suffered ‘in sympathy —that is, holders feared if Turks went to 
the Continental delegates. The objection of the former to con- | pieces there would be fewer buyers for anything else—and owners 
ducting the ordinary telegraphic business without limitation on must in one day have lost millions. The truth seems to be that 
Sundays was met by the concession that any country may limit | confidence has recently received so tremendous a shock, that money 
its hours of Sunday service, provided notice of the limitation be accumulates without being used till the re servoir is over-full. If the 
given through the ‘International Bureau” to the other States | process lasts much longer, some genius will hit on some probably 
joining in the Union. ‘There was some opposition to the pro- | profitable use of capital—perhaps tramways, with cars driven by 
posal that Special messages, corresponding to registered letters, compresse d air—and we shall see the commencement of a mania. 
should be accepted, giving the sender a right to compensation in | 


“se of miscarriage ; the point, however, was finally conceded, Consols were at the latest date 91} to 94j. 
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. Turk will give him a province, and quite willing to ally him. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. self with Gambetta if Gambetta could but secure to him the 

pee Wittelsbach heritage. The idea of his rejecting an English 
subsidy, because England makes Italian inviolability a condition 


THE CHANCES OF A “RELIGIOUS” WAR. of the cash, would create a smile even in a monastery. The King " 


A LL the world seems agreed that the next war in Europe | of Italy, though like all his House very superstitious, is excom. 
Pf is to be a religious war. Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal | municated, and holds his throne by the tenure of not giving u 
Manning, at daggers-drawn upon every other question of re-/| the very lands which the Papacy wishes to regain. The fint 
ligious politics, are in harmony in predicting that a grand hint of such an intention would make Garibaldi Dictator of the 
religious war is either imminent or certain, and they express | Peninsula. The King of Spain, though a Bourbon, and therefore 
the latent or avowed belief of multitudes of lesser men. Half | of course, Most Catholic, is powerless for foreign war ; and Marshal 
the Protestants of the world capable of forming an opinion | MacMahon, though a Catholic, is a soldier and a Frenchman 
believe that, under one disguise or another, the leaders of the | before all, and would no more scruple to place faithful Belgians 
Catholic Church are providing for a great military movement, | under heretic Dutchmen, if that would give France back 
the nominal object of which will be the restoration of French | Alsace and Lorraine, than he would to fight a battle on Easter 
territory, but its real one the re-establishment of the Temporal Sunday, or to storm the Vatican, if the road to his end lay there 
Power, and of the material ascendancy of Catholicism in| It was Marshal MacMahon who, at Magenta, overthrew the 
Europe. All fervid Catholics, and probably a majority of Papacy. Or is it the nations in whom Rome trusts ? The 
indifferent Catholics, though they deny that any such “con-| Austrians certainly do not want the revival of the old clerical 
spiracy” is toward, still believe and announce that the probable system which so nearly drove them to rebellion; the Hun. 
way in which Providence will avenge or revenge its affronted garians dread above all things the revival of the old dominion 
honour is by allowing a dreadful war, in the course of which | over Italy, which could be maintained only by the impartial 
unfaithful Europe will be **scourged,” and at the end of which dominance of the Army throughout the Empire : the Italians 
the Chair of St. Peter will again be shown to be founded on a want Rome for themselves, and not for the Pope-King ; and 
rock, The ultra-Protestant mob, like the Ultramontane mob, | the French, if they commence a crusade, intend to commence 
catches and exaggerates the view of its usual leaders, and each | jt for themselves, and not for the Roman priesthood. If they 
is ready to expect and sanction any course, however violent,| had been anxious for them, they would have accepted their 
which may frustrate or hasten the fulfilment of the prediction, nominee, the Count de Chambord. Not one of the four would 
while some usually cool-headed observers affirm that for once the | pay a sixpenny income-tax or risk a week’s foreign occupation 
clergy and the crowd are in the right. It may be doubted | to reseat the Pope for ever. If they would, he would have 
whether these observers are not unconsciously influenced by | been reseated long since, for 50,000 resolved volunteers could 
the heated atmosphere around them, but they say, apparently | over and over again in the interval since 1862 have done the 
in a spirit of the coldest calculation, that a serious contest | work. Clearly, if the war is religious, the religion in it will 
of opinion always does end in war, that the contest about the be unconscious, and a religious war in the sixteenth-century 
claims of the sacerdotal order has now reached the point where | sense—a war in which consciousness was the essence of the 
argument is no longer possible, that toleration can now be ex-| matter, in which men believed their souls were involved, and 
pected only after exhaustion, and that a religious war is as compromise impossible, and moderation a crime, in which 
certain as Catholics and Protestants believe, though it may) rulers risked all to dethronement and nations bore all to 
have a widely different result from any they expect. depopulation rather than give way—is, humanly speaking, 

When Mr. Gladstone, and Cardinal Manning, and cool Whig | impossible. Europe is too materialised for any conflict of the 
sceptics, and the mob of the Univers, and the mob of the | kind, and another Emperor Ferdinand would be accounted not 
Record are all agreed, controversy would seem to be useless, | a missionary, but a madman. 
but we may do some service by pointing out on how very thin But may not events produce a war which, though not 
a substratum of reason all this edifice of conviction appears to avowedly religious, shall either become so, or at all events 
rest. Everybody assumes the religious war, but nobody tells prove in its ultimate results to have been such ? Well, 
us why he assumes it, or, indeed, in what way he interprets an | of course, if Cardinal Manning is right in his opinions, that 
exceedingly wide phrase. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, in his new | may prove to be the case. If the world is really ruled bya 
book offers us a reason, but then it is scarcely one which reason- Being who will scourge France and Germany because 
able men can unhesitatingly accept. He says Rome intends war, or | Germany is opposed to the Papacy and France trying to 
in the mystically aggravating phraseology which he affects in his | set it up again, and punish Italy for accepting Rome, and 
controversies with the Papacy, that “ Vaticanism has not only the | reward the Romans—for it is reward, on the Cardinal’s theory 
tendency, but the design to disturb civil society, and to proceed | —for wishing to be accepted, and exalt the Russian Patriarch 
when it may be requisite and practicable to the issue of blood | to the arbitership of Europe because Protestantism has ap- 
for the accomplishment of its aims.” Considering that every | proved the Falk laws, then the war may have a religious result, 
creed is always more or less at war with civil society, and that | but according to mere human reason, no such consequence is 
if the Catholic Church were true, the establishment of its| probable. The threads of national policy and of Catholic 
ascendaney would be a much higher cause for war than} policy do not make a rope. It is essential, before the war can 
territorial extension, or even territorial safety, the accusation | be successful according to Cardinal Manning’s wishes, that 
does not strike us with the horror Mr. Gladstone evidently in- | Germany and Italy should both be utterly crushed, so crushed 
tends it should inspire; but even admitting his own view, we may | that the former could fight no longer, and the latter could 
remind him of his own warning on another occasion that the | neither fight nor rise in insurrection. But it is essential, on 
magnitude of an accusation is not a substitute for evidence of | the other hand, to such crushing that France and Austria 
the crime charged. That the Pope, next to a miraculous and | should be relieved in the war from Southern attack,— 
peaceful interposition of Providence on his behalf, would like a| from an invasion either of Italians, who have allies in Nice, 
short, sharp war, in which the Catholic horn should be exalted | and Savoy.and Trieste,and Dalmatia; or of Germansand Italians 
and the Protestant horn abased, and God be shown to be an | combined, German corps d’armée having a quite possible road in 
Ultramontane, and he himself be restored to his autocracy in | war-time through the Bavarian Tyrol into Italy. No man in the 
the Papal States, is very probable indeed, and in a self-satisfied | position of a French President would reject an Italian alliance 
old clergyman who honestly believes that his cause is God’s cause, | or an offer of Italian neutrality in such a war, and the price of 
is not very blameworthy ; but the Pope’s wish, whether blameless | either is always the same,—a guarantee of the condition of 
or heinous. does not prove the Pope’s power. He must use human | affairs which the Vatican most dislikes. Italy is not to be 
instruments, and where is he to find them? In the rulers of the | quieted by a promise of losing Rome. France would need in 
nations? Of the seven persons who actually or nominally dis- | such a war the assistance of Russia, which holds the Papacy a 
pose of great resources for war, three, the Emperor of Germany, | foe, and is the chief because the nearest enemy of Catholicism ; 
the Czar of Russia, and the Queen of Great Britain, are con- | the benevolent neutrality of Great Britain, which would resent 
vinced heretics, bound by every tie of custom, education, and | the breaking-up of Italy as an outrage ; and the cordial support 
interest to look upon the Roman Church as hostile or in error. | of her own revolutionary party, which would never consent to 
It is contrary to the interest of all three that Italy should die. | that reoccupation of Rome without which Peter’s Chair could 
Of the remaining four, the Emperor of Austria, though a good , only be sustained by miracle. Even assuming, what is a bold 
Catholic up to a point—that is, until religion interferes with his assumption, that France would be victorious, she must have 

personal ways—is as 2 movarch a Laodicean intent on the allies whose objects would be far other than those of Rome, who 
interests of his House and his people—ready to sign any neces- | would dread and prevent the re-establishment of a perpetual cause 
sary law however “ impious,” eager to defend the Turk if the | of insurrection in Italy,and who would be ready to renew the war 
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rather than see a Red Government in Florence—the certain 
result of the loss of Rome—or France restored as chief police- 
man of order to dominant influence in the Peninsula. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the Vatican, if willing to make the next 
war a religious one, has not the power to prevent its being 
wholly secular; and that the war, if it breaks out, will secure 
no Catholic religious end. Indeed, though we admit that the 
prediction is a speculation and not a calculation, the chances 
are very heavy that the next war in Europe will end in a drawn 
battle, and a compromise under which the main result of the 
war would be that the only Ultramontane State of the Continent, 
Belgium, would be the spoil alike of the victors and the van- 
quished. At all events, we may rely on it that the great 
struggle will no more be influenced when it has once begun 
by “religious” considerations, than by considerations of the 
suffering inflicted on the yeomen whose corn may be trampled 
down or oxen requisitioned. Masses of men could still be 
found, we dare say, to fight for religious interests ; but masses 
of men disorganised are powerless; and those who organise 
them, the statesmen and soldiers, though they may consider the 
Papacy useful or essential, hold that the Papacy can do very 
well without a few millions of discontented Italian subjects. 
If Mr. Gladstone is right, or Cardinal Manning, let either of 
them name the statesman in Europe who will risk a battle or 
a province to re-establish the Papal throne. 


THE YOUNG MEN, THIS SESSION. 
LL Parliamentary personages, and especially the leading 
[<\ men in the House of Commons, have been influenced 
during the past Session by the lassitude of the times. Nothing 
is so difficult as to speak well to an indifferent audience, and 
no man in either House has this year risen higher through his 
eloquence or persuasiveness. Mr. Bright has made one striking 
speech, which, with Sir Robert Phillimore’s recent judgment, 
will probably carry the Burials Bill ; Mr. Gladstone’s summary 
of the arguments against the Army Exchanges Bill was a re- 
markable specimen of close reasoning power ; and Mr. Disraeli 
has made a good many sufficient, if not very powerful, replies ; 
but no man of Cabinet rank on either side can be said to have 
advanced his reputation as an orator. Lord Carnarvon in the 
Peers has advanced decidedly in publi¢ estimation through 
his management of West-African, South-African, Feejeean, 
and Mauritius affairs; Sir Stafford Northcote has acquired new 
confidence in himself, either from experience or from a new 
conviction of his weight with his colleagues, and is alto- 
gether a bigger person than he was last year; and 
Mr. Assheton Cross has succeeded in fixing his own posi- 
tion in the official ranks of his party. He has shown 
enough administrative capacity, firmness, and decision to make 
it certain that he will for life remain either an actual or a 
potential Secretary of State, and this is a great triumph for a 
new man to have achieved in two years. If he succeeds as 
well in leading the House during some interregnum as he has | 
in managing the business of his office, he may yet rise higher, 
though he still lacks the power of making himself felt by the 
country at large, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, too, has increased 
his reputation for capacity, chiefly by a certain decisiveness and 
clearness in his judgment; but with these four exceptions, 
the Session can hardly be said to. have been beneficial to any 
established man, and has brought forward but one new one. 
No leader of Opposition ean be said to have advanced, no 
junior Minister in Opposition has accomplished anything—for 
Mr. Trevelyan, who, like Mr. Gladstone, speaks best when he 
has digested masses of detail, did not achieve such a success 
on County Franchise as he did on Purchase—and no Mem- 
ber except Mr. Sullivan is nearer to recognition as a 
statesman. We do not like Mr. Sullivan, whose political 
line in Ireland seems to us injured by popularity-hunting, and 
whose ideas as to the best future for his country strike us as 
wild, but it is undeniable that he has exhibited quite unex- 
pected powers. He has won not only the ear, but the respect 
of the House. An Irishman and a Nationalist, a Catholic 
and an Ultramontane, an orator with a taste for rhetoric 
and a politician with a proclivity towards extremes. he 
has had everything against him, and has made rapid headway 
‘gainst everything. He extorted admiration from very preju- 
diced Englishmen by his speech against the tendency to plead 
Treland’s prosperity ‘as satisfaction of Ireland's wants: he alone 
i the whole House knew exactly what he wanted in the odd 
quarrel] between the House and the Reporters, his energetic 
adroitness on one occasion quite paralysing Mr. Disraeli; and his 
defenee of Mr. Plimsoll quite gratified old Members, who recog- 


nised with instinctive quickness how thoroughly the rhetorician 
understood the inner temper of the assembly. If the leader- 
| ship of Ireland were possible, Mr. Sullivan, cooled and drilled 
_ by a little more experience, might lead Ireland yet, or, but that 
| he is a Catholic, assume a still vacant place—the guidance of 
_ the extreme Left in the House of Commons, a position which 
| Sir Charles Dilke might have occupied, but for a certain ina- 
| bility to comprehend how Reds ean be also Philistines. That 
| curious amalgam, we admit, is strictly insular, and very nearly 
| unintelligible, but it exists, and when the householders know 
their strength, will have to be comprehended. No other 
| free-lance in the House of Commons deserves much men- 
| tion, for Mr. Waddy’s attack on Dr. Kenealy, though it 
|showed power and a true appreciation of the Louse, which 
| was hungering at that moment for that precise speech, was an 
exceptional and, as it were, accidental effort; while in the 
House of Lords no young man has risen even to notice. That 
would mean rising to prominence, for it is as difficult for a 
young man to rise in the Lords as for a frog to be heard under 
a flag-stone. The system there is to sneer down any youngster 
who tries to speak between 5 and 8 p.m. as an impertinent 
interrupter of * business,” and to leave him, if he tries to speak 
after that time, with nobody, not even reporters, to hear what 
he says. It takes nerve to fight both fogyism and the dinner- 
bell, and nobody has displayed it. 

The young officials in the Lords have done least of all. It 
is nearly impossible to remember their names, and we very 
much question if, out of a dozen ordinary politicians, two will 
be found to state offhand what post Lord Pembroke filled and 
Lord Cadogan fills. The latter, indeed, is the only one 
who fills a subordinate but representative post, Mr. Disraeli 
being of opinion that the more subordinate oflices he 
gives to Commoners the more steady votes he will have, and 
that while Commoners want official training, Peers can ad- 
minister by light of nature. Five great departments, there- 
fore—the Treasury, the Home Office, the Admiralty, the Local 
Government Board, and the Board of Trade—are unrepre- 
sented in the Peers, who, in fact, have only one apprentice- 
ship among them. The remainder were given to Commoners, 
who may all be pronounced fairly useful men, but no one of 
whom has as yet achieved a separate position. Mr. Bourke, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is, perhaps, the best, 
and he did make one speech on Central-Asian affairs important 
enough to attract Russian attention, but he has had very 
little chance. An Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs 
seldom offers occasion for coups of the Contarini Fleming kind 
—the best and most natural incident Mr. Disraeli ever devised, 
if indeed it did not actually occur—the whole duty of such an 
oflicial in England being summed up in the word * caution,” 
and an Under-Secretary under Lord Derby must feel more than 
any other of mankind that if speech is silver, silence is golden. 
Tle must always wish he could answer an interpellation with 
a wink, explain a despatch with a shrug, and assent to the pub- 
lication of papers with a nod, and so perform all duties yet 
escape criticism alike from the Embassies, from the country, 
and from his chief. Mr. Bourke, though so Milesian in blood, 
probably sympathises with a policy of caution, but how Can- 
ning in his position would have longed to startle the decorum 
of the House by damning some Ambassador aloud! Lord 














| George Hamilton is a little better situated, and only a little 


better. Tle has an annual speech to make, and has to answer 
Mr. Faweett, which, in a Parliamentary sense, is * work,” and 
he does both very well, with aplomb and confidence, but this 
Under-Secretaryship trains no one except to highly special 
work. Reading Indian reports, getting up Indian * cases,” 
and listening in silence to the secret Parliament in the 
India Office nay make a man quick, and will certainly make 
him patient—Lord Salisbury in the Lords has sometimes 
a look in his face which could haye been developed in that 
perfection only in the India Ofice—but it will not help a man 
to grow to a Cabinet Minister. As yet, all that can be said of 
Lord George IIamilton is that he can be taught, while we 
should say of Viscount Sandon that he has been taught. He 
represents his department in the House as well as an unoriginal 
Evangelical could do, much better than Mr. C. 8. Read, who 
has all the Session been suppressed by his own disgust at the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill; or than Mr. Jaines Lowther, 
who always leaves the impression that he is apologising 
for his department for being successful; or than unhappy 
Sir C, Adderley, who has had the heaviest work of the 
Session. has been snubbed, and rebuked, and thrown over, 
has been scourged by Mr. Plimsoll and his leader together, 
and must feel, as he escapes to Warwickshire, very much like 
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a schoolboy who has just escaped alive from running the | Alompra has fought three times with these men, and th 
gauntlet of knotted handkerchiefs ; or above all, thanthe Honour- times been beaten; and they sent the Emperor of Indie t 
able Algernon Fulke Egerton, who is,—can anybody alive not in Rangoon the other day, to sit on a mat in a hut till he died, 
the House of Commons tell us what he is? We suppose Mr. | I will wait,—one can but yield or fight at last; and they cannot 
Ward Hunt and the Admirals are satisfied, or he would not be quarrel with me because independent Karens have harbo 
Secretary to the Admiralty, but the public are unaware of his | dacoits, and I have made Koonti pay a proper penalty, Th, 
official existence. It has been a melancholy Session of Parlia- | big Envoy has got nothing, except fair words and some dances 
ment, and most melancholy, perhaps, in this,—that with so in his honour, and I have got time to see what Pekin will do» 
many careers open, and so little to keep down any one, the} If the King of Burmah, an intelligent man of the low trader 
only man who has achieved an end has been Mr, Plimsoll, and | type, who has outwitted every European who ever came in gop. 
he did it by allowing hysterical excitement to overcome his | tact with him, from Lord Dalhousie to Mr. Eden, has thoughts 
reason in a sentimental, though thoroughly worthy cause. | like these, which we believe closely express his policy, he is 
;amply justified by Lord Northbrook’s proclamation of the 
= ’ | 13th July, which relates just the facts the King has describe 
THE REFLECTIONS OF THE BURMESE KING. jfrom his side. Why that very feeble document was given 
“ =o to the All, and to my intelligence, I have outwitted | to the Indian world, which has no claim to an explanation of 
that dangerous barbarian, and carried all my points, foreign policy, and no means of extorting one, and no precedent 
without declaring war! With my 40,000 troops and my new | to lead it to expect one, we can no more understand than ye 
cannon and Leeseetahi’s aid and the jungles to retreat into, war can understand the statements it contains, except upon the 
would not have been too dangerous, but I have done without | following theory :—Every man has his special weakness, and the 
war. That man in Calcutta has been trying to bully me, and | special weakness of the present Viceroy of India, who is in many 
has got less than nothing for his pains. We sent the big | respects a successful administrator, is intolerance of criticism, 
Envoy here with an escort, to worry me about some officer’s | and especially of criticism based upon misapprehension. Being 
death in China and the rights of Western Karens and his own | perfectly conscientious both as to objects and means, and 
claim to send an escort to his Residency at Bhamo, and he | aware of capacities which, partly from ill-luck, do not always 
threatened and collected troops, and demanded my reasons for | get fair-play, he cannot endure to be misunderstood, and 
entertaining my Chinese friend, and seemed as if he were about | especially when the secret of the misunderstanding cannot be 
to invade Burmah. His predecessors did just those things, | revealed. No man ever was more faithful to official duty, 
and my predecessors lost provinces in consequence, but I| Lord Northbrook would execute an order for self-torture in 
kept my head, There were all my counsellors as frightened | silence as to the order, but he could not refrain from publishi 
as girls on the ghaut when they see an alligator, but, for-|a well-reasoned paper giving his explanations for torturing 
tunately, I am the King. I did not give way, and I did| himself. He cannot possess his soul in patience, and let 
not fight. The big Envoy had the impudence to send up|clamour die away, but must show the world around him 
from Prome to ask why I entertained Leeseetahi, as if any| that he had adequate reasons for his course. He did 
representative of China were not his superior. So I told him | so in the Guicowar’s case, and we can hardly doubt, though we 
Leeseetahi was here on a ceremonial mission from my protector | have no information, that he is doing so now. That 
at Pekin, and he believed me, and came up the river placably. | Lord Northbrook should have arranged a grand mission to 
Leeseetahi can send me troops if I want them, for all that. | Mandalay, should have selected Sir Douglas Forsyth to be its 
Then the big Envoy wanted an audience with shoes on his | head, should have ordered him an escort—a most unusual 
feet,—that is, equality with Me! No, no! not in Burmah, or | ceeding—should have warned troops in Madras and Bengal for 
where would my throne be next day, and my treasures ? | service in Pegu, should have moved Europeans to the ports, 
He may have a carpet out of my benignity, white feet | should have surveyed a land route for artillery into Burmah, 
being too tender for the pavement, but he must have | and should have stopped the trade of a province like Pegu, in 
nothing as of right. He was told to take off his shoes, | order to rest content with a cool plea of “ Not guilty ” from a King 
and he did. Then I knew he did not want war in order to| of Burmah, is to us absolutely incredible. There was no motive 
seize my kingdom, and I meditated how to avoid smaller un- | for such a mission, which on that theory was needless, as nego- 
pleasantnesses, There was the murder of Margary. Well, I| tiation could have been managed more easily on the spot. 
did not order that ; I never heard of Margary. I only told| Lord Northbrook is not the man to delight in meaningless 
my envoys, as they started for Pekin, that those intrusive white | diplomatic publicity and pomp, or to spend money without 
men, always hunting about to steal my trade, must be stopped, | reason, or to forget the commercial disturbance his preparations 
or I would hold them responsible, and the white men were stopped | must cause, any more than he is the man to expect that the 
quite successfully. The King is well served. So I told the big | falsest Court in Asia would give him any answer but the one 
Envoy I knew nothing of the murder, and was very sorry it|it did give,—that it knew nothing about the matter. He 
had happened outside my territory; and when he showed his | must have been overruled from England at a late period in his 
letters instigating the murder, I accused a priest of forgery, | negotiations, and is fretting, as usual, under the ignorant Indian 
and punished him, and what could the big Envoy say? He | denunciations of a course taken under orders. Those denunciations, 
said nothing, and looked angry, and what are his looks to Me ¢ | though stupid, are natural enough. The opinion of India is the 
Then there were those Karens. The Calcutta man says they | opinion of a camp eager for battle, delighting in excitement, con- 
are his. His! Every Karen alive is the slave of the heir of | temptuous of indecision, and somewhat over-inclined to make 
Alompra, whose empire stretched from China to the Ganges, | power manifest in a sustained haughtiness of tone which is not 
and who are these special Karens? Still, the Calcutta man }| without its advantages in the East, but which sometimes degene- 
did not ask them for himself—that would have been perplex- | rates intothe Spanish-histrionic. The French-histrionic is utterly 
ing—but only that they should be independent, and of course | foreign to the Anglo-Indian character, but for the Spanish- 
I granted that. Why should they not be independent.—of him, | histrionic, with its intense hauteur and persistent refusal of 
at all events? Iam a warrior King, and can conquer inde- | compromise, there is, we must admit, a sympathy. Lord 
pendent States very easily, when nobody is looking on. Let | Northbrook chafes under the condemnatory opinion, ill- 
Koonti call himself independent. So was Pegu when Alompra | founded as it is, and hence an explanation which is accepted 
set up his standard there, and half exterminated its people. | throughout the Peninsula not as an explanation, but as an 
Nothing is lost by that agreement. Then there was the | apology, and evidence of wordy weakness in the Viceroy. Lord 
demand for escort for the next expedition to explore China, | Dalhousie did not negotiate so, but then Lord Dalhousie had 
or to punish Leeseetahi. That was impossible. An escort 7— | no telegraph to strangle him, and would have flashed replies 
then their trade would be safe, and by-and-by they would make | of the Pelissier kind through it back to Downing Street, if 
profit, and then they would be angry with my monopolies, | he had. 
which I said I would give up, and then they would eat up Me.| We cannot say we approve of what has occurred, if this has 
That would not do, so my Minister—whom I must remember to occurred, for we cannot avoid a suspicion that the visit of the 
execute, for he was far too civil to that big Envoy—told him | Prince of Wales has been allowed to interfere with the effectiveness 
that an escort could not be allowed. Nor shall it. I must have | of British diplomacy, but there isno reason for regret in the patent 
money, and I cannot tax as these English do, and my trade is my | result, Mr. Margary can be avenged by-and-by, after Mr. Wade's 
treasure, and nobody shall come between me and my customers, | inquiry from the other side shall have placed more evidence in our 
and hunt about and make roads, and undersell Me. I was afraid hands, and given us the means of applying pressure at Pekin; and 
about that refusal, and delayed it to the last minute, but the | we cannot bring ourselves to desire a campaign against Burmah 
big Envoy is gone, and there is no war. Perhaps the Calcutta | on a quarrel like that about the escort, in which, though we 
man is afraid of war, and of Me. Shall I fight? The race of may be within the limits of our right—for we have a right to 
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be safe in Bhamo—we should so certainly be misrepresented 


throughout the world. Suppose Prince Bismarck to demand 
right of way through Switzerland, to punish a riot against 
Germans on the lake of Como by persons supposed to be 
favoured by the Swiss ¢ ao glig deren ir 
ssion of a province which is in some sort within Chinese 
dominion, and which would bring us face to face with a people 
among whom an army of a hundred thousand men would be 
no more missed than the people annually run over in London 
are missed among ourselves. If we must quarrel, we must, 
and must win ; and if we must annex Burmah, we must, and 
then govern and defend it ; but it is far better to wait a little, till 
the path becomes a little plainer before our feet. If Lord North- 
prook’s proclamation seems firm to the Burmese King, he will 
yield, which is the object of the negotiation ; and if it seems 
weak, he will very soon do something which will place con- 
sideration beyond our power. Fortunately he has no English- 
men in Burmah to kill as a hint that he defies us, and cannot 
t his armed rabble into motion silently enough for an * ugly 
rush” into unprepared Pegu. The Indian Government is a 
military monarchy, always ready for action, and is a very 
scrupulous and indeed fastidious administration upon every 
point but one. It never sees that the world will be injured, 
or its own conscience either, by its spending a little money 
and trouble to know with some accuracy what its enemies are 
about. It is very shocking of Bismarck to pay in Europe for 
secret intelligence, but in Asia, you see, we are “ trustees for 
a subject people,” and * authority is undermined by treachery,” 
and “ revolt means massacre,”—in short, it is necessary to see, 
a little beforehand, that the Republic suffer no harm, 





ARBITRATION AND NEGOTIATION. 


EPEATED ill-success is not likely to make the process 
which ensures it either pleasant or profitable, and 
Marshal MacMahon’s award in the matter lately in dispute 
between Portugal and England will certainly suggest doubts 
whether it will not be wise to decline arbitration for the future. 
Yet there is so much that is rational about the plan of sub- 
mitting a controversy between two friendly nations, neither of 
whom can pretend to absolute disinterestedness as regards the 
issue, to the decision of an impartial third Power, that it would 
be unfortunate if Englishmen were to jump to this conclusion 
on no better ground than that in three cases running the judg- 
ment has gone against them. It is worth while, therefore, to 
consider what Arbitration is, and what are the questions 
in which it is likely to be useful. It may turn out, after all, 


Nor can we view with any complacency | 


'shibboleth, and in that character it has been preached 
as though it were the universal counterpart of war, an 
expedient to be adopted by Christian and moral nations 
like England, whenever pagan and immoral nations such 
as those of the Continent would take up arms. It would be 
just as reasonable to say that trial by jury was the only means 
of settling the disputes that arise between private persons. 
Trial by jury is a proper and sensible arrangement in a large 
/number of cases, but it would not be a proper and sensible 
arrangement when the contention turns upon the construction 
of an Act of Parliament, or the conclusion to be drawn from a 
string of decided cases. Nor would it be a proper and sensible 
‘arrangement, if the point to be settled related not to the legal 
; rights of the parties, but to the fair and neighbourly use of 
rights the existence of which is conceded. In the former ease, 
| the intervention of a Judge is needed; in the latter case, the 
| disputants would be wise to talk the matter fairly out, with a 
| view of seeing whether their seemingly incompatible wishes 
' might not be harmonised by the exercise of a little moderation. 


Arbitration is to the mutual relations of communities very 
much what trial by jury is in the mutual relations of 
individuals, It is a useful method of settling disputes which 
relate exclusively to questions of fact. In a matter of this 
‘kind, when each party is dealing fairly with each other, and 
each recognises that the other is dealing fairly with him, the 
common anxiety of both will be to know what the facts are. 
Each believes in his own version of them, each knows that his 
opponent is equally convinced of the truth of his version of 
them, and each will consequently be willing to abide by 
the verdict of some disinterested person. The dispute 
out of which grew the long and bitter controversy 
between England and the United States related 
originally to a question of fact. The English Government 
acknowledged that it was bound to use due diligence to pre- 
vent the sailing of the Alabama, and maintained that due 
diligence had been used. The United States Government, 
in the first instance, only maintained that due diligence had 
not been used, and if this single issue had been submitted to 
arbitration, the subsequent reference of a more complicated 
and less appropriate issue would have been avoided. But sup- 
posing that the dispute had turned on the obligation of a nentral 
Government to prevent the sailing from its ports of a ship 
intended for the naval use of a belligerent, there would 
have been nothing for an arbitrator to pronounce upon. 
Decisions upon questions of first instance in International 
Law can only be given by authorities who have the power to 
make International Law, and the records of these decisions will 








that the results, which we cannot help regretting, are due not 


be found not in the awards of arbitrators, but in the treaties 


so much to faults inherent in the process, as to the fact that it | concluded between independent States, or in the protocols of 
has been employed in circumstances to which it is not properly | conferences between properly commissioned diplomatic agents. 
adapted. If so, the remedy will lie, not in a hasty determina- | More often than not, however, the disputes that arise between 
tion never again to submit a difference to arbitration, but in a | fyjendly Powers relate neither to law nor fact. They are 
resolution to be more careful to ascertain beforehand whether | essentially matters for detailed arrangement. One country 


the difference is a fit subject for arbitration. It is clear, at all 
events, that our present practice of first consenting to go before | 
an arbitrator and then chafing under his award is neither | 
politic nor dignified. A reference to arbitration ought always 
to be prompted by a genuine desire to ascertain the true state | 
of the facts, an honest confession that they are more likely to 
be ascertained by a third person than by either of the parties | 
to the dispute, and a full intention of accepting the result with 
real as well as formal good-humour. 


Disputes bet ween friendly nations ordinarily relate to one of | 
three classes of questions,—law, policy, and fact. One Govern- 
ment represents to another that something it has done is con- 
trary to some principle of international jurisprudence, or is 
calculated to injure the protesting country. The answer to 
this representation may take one of three forms. The Govern- 
ment appealed to may deny that it has done what it is alleged 
to have done, and then the controversy will turn exclu- 
sively upon the facts of the case. Or it may admit that 
it has done what it is alleged to have done, but 
deny that in doing so it violated any recognised prin- | 
ciple of international jurisprudence. The controversy will 
then turn exclusively upon the law of the case. Or, admitting 
that it has done what it is alleged to have done, it may either 
deny that its action is calculated to injure the protesting | 
country, or without entering upon this part of the subject, 
Maintain that it was compelled to do what it did by regard 
for the interests of its own subjects. The weakness of much | 


wishes to possess a piece of territory claimed by another, and 
thinks that it has, at all events, an arguable title to it. 
But it by no means follows that if this arguable title 
can be shown not to exist. the desire to possess the territory 
will be laid to rest. It may be very much more valuable 
to the Power which has the worse title to it than to the other, 
or the claim of the Power which has the better title may really 


| have been prosecuted not so much because it wants the terri- 
' tory for itself, as because it has misconceived the purpose for 


An arbitrator cannot take notice 
of such considerations as these. He has a straightforward 
question submitted to him,—to which of the two claimants does 
the disputed territory belong ?—and he has only to'give an equally 
There is no room for the explana- 


which its opponent wants it. 


straightforward answer. 
tions, the concessions, the alternative offers, the suggested 
combinations—the whole process, in short, of give-and-take 
—which would be in place in a negotiation between diplo- 
matists, The result of this application of an inappro- 
priate process may be that the winner gets what is of no 
particular use to him, while the loser is deprived of that for 
which he would gladly have given the winner something that 
he would really have valued. The Delagoa Bay Arbitration 
is a case in point. The interest of England in that part of 
Africa is far larger than the interest of Portugal, and a harbour 
which would be of immense service to the nation which has 
lost it goes to a nation to which it will probably be of next to 
no service. Independent nations, especially nations not of the 


that has been said and written about arbitration is that proper | first rank, rarely like to sell territory or a claim to territory 
attention has not been paid to the distinction between these | for hard money, and now that this bit of coast has been for- 
Various cases, Arbitration has become a sort of peace | mally awarded to Portugal, she may feel herself bound in honour 
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a 
to keep it. But so long as the question of title remained) thetically contemplating—an extreme, improbable form 
open, it would have been perfectly possible for diplomatists | danger—nothing would be demanded by way of Preparation 
dexterously to interweave other questions with it. The hope-| save the serving-out of balled cartridges. But there is another 
lessness of coming to any positive conclusion on the historical ; source of strength which must be taken into account, There 
evidence adduced on both sides might have been acknowledged, | are, in London, certainly 25,000 Volunteers accustomed to act 
and upon that an arrangement might have been founded which | together under command. These would be instantly availab) 
should have given to each claimant what he really cared for,| and would form a solid nucleus, round which Special cop. 
—an African harbour to one, an equivalent for an African | stables could rally in great numbers. Thus, it is not og} 
harbour to the other. The lesson of Marshal MacMahon’s| 9,000 admirable constables, and say, 25,000 disciplined 
award is not that arbitration is a bad thing, but that, like | soldiers, easily and at onee supported by 200 guns, and possib] 
other good things, it is only good in its proper place. It is | 5,000 Marines and Blue-jackets, upon which Authority could yeh 
not a universal principle of international policy; it is simply | for the protection of London from sack and slaughter; but in ad. 
a convenient method of deciding a particular and extremely | dition, there is an almost limitless reserve among the Londoners 
limited class of international differences, | themselves. In short, it is the temper and moral qualities of 

| the people, the habit of acting for themselves, the ever-present 

: e eee | readiness to co-operate with the legal guardians of order, which 

THE SAFETY OF LONDON. | really constitute the adequate defence of London against “roughs” 

we the annual Report on the Police by their Commis- | and fanatics. When the hard facts we have rudely described are 

sioner appears in the shape of a Blue-book, the people | recognised, the standing marvel ceases to be marvellous, and js 

of Londoa are, as a rule, reminded that their safety hangs | reduced to its just proportions. We might be in a bad way, were 

upon a slender thread, and they are asked to marvel at the the only physical pressure available the admirable and dutify 
| 











singular fact that some ,300 men, who do not carry arms, | Metropolitan and City Police. 
keep order in a city of four millions. And beyond question, We have taken an extreme case of danger,—a sudden de. 
the success of so small a body in repressing disorderly tenden- velopment of criminal audacity or political passion. A little 
cies, and checking or even preventing crime, is a fair subject | yeflection will show that the former description of peril cannot 
for admiring comment. Probably admiration will be increased occur, and that the latter is most improbable. There are no 
when the public remembers, what it often forgets, the immense | criminal quarters; in no part of London is there a population 
variety of duties performed by the Police which have nothing} which thinks alike on any subject. If there is plenty of gun. 
to do with keeping down crime and petty street-quarrels, We powder in our midst, it is so largely mixed with grains of glass 
have often described the multifarious functions imposed upon | that the composition, though it might fizzle if set on fire, would 
them by Parliament, which seems to be of opinion that a Police | not explode. No body of criminal “ roughs” which it might be 
force, no matter what proportion its numbers bears to popula- possible to collect could, for example, make any impression on 
tion, represents an indefinite quantity of energy, adroitness, | the Bank ; indeed, we doubt whether from that foul source any 
and intelligence. Whenever an Under-Secretary or private ageregate could be got together with which the Police alone 
Member wants a piece of work done, either in London or the} gould not deal. Then as to political insurrections—say, a 
country, he provides, in an offhand manner, that the Police shall | Fenian outburst—it could not come without warning. Even 
do it; and the suggestion is nearly always sanctioned, as amat-| Trish passion does not rise to fever-heat in a moment, and Eng- 
ter of course, by Parliament. They enforce the Licensing and | Jish passion is far more slow in getting on fire. But signs of 
Smoke-nuisance Acts ; inspect common lodging-houses ; arrest | an approaching tempest would be met by corresponding pre- 
stray dogs (19,409 last year), discover and restore by thousands | paration, and all the elements of coercive power which we have 
lost children and adults; grant certificates to pedlars; examine | said are really at the disposal of every English Government 
public carriages, condemning the unsafe on Plimsoll principles, | would be evoked, organised, and ready for action. To tell the 
and preventing overloading ; regulate street traffic, a very | “roughs” that the safety of London is secured and their 
onerous duty ; and in various ways assist the honest community, |truculence and plunder-loving propensities are suppressed 
as well as keep a sharp eye on enterprising thieves and eg by 9,000 policemen is to offer them a misleading in- 
householders. In all these respects the conduct of the Police | centiye, tending to provoke the very enterprises which, 
is more than commendable ; and even if the picture is blurred! yo matter how sharply punishment would follow, no one 
by nefarious behaviour on the part of a few men, it would be} wishes should be even attempted; while to talk of holding 
flagrantly unjust to overlook the great service which, as a body, society together by the exertions of a few hundred excellent 
the Police render to London. constables is a pernicious misconception. Apart from mere 
But it is a mischievous delusion to represent Colonel) armed force at the Government’s disposal, society holds itself 
Henderson’s and Colonel Fraser’s divisions as the sole physical | together by the settled habit, not only of refusing to be tor 
pressure which holds social life together, and restrains criminal | asunder, but through the higher quality displayed in a willing- 
desires and turbulent dispositions. The Metropolis owes its| ness to take trouble and incur personal risk to any extent which 
daily comfort and partly its security to the Police, but they are| the exigency may demand, rather than succumb to mere 
only an item among the forces which ensure the prevailing | democratic dictation. The instinct of every Englishman is to 
calm, and render, say, a Lord George Gordon riot impossible. | resist compulsion in any form, and the self-interest of nine- 
We should be the last to undervalue the might residing in 9,000 ‘tenths of the dwellers in London is, before all things, to pre- 
men, strongly organised and well led, but it is absurd to | serve order, so that employment may not be diminished, and 
suppose that the dangerous classes are controlled and kept property, even the most sordid collection of furniture, may not 
down by them. They are merely the visible, tangible exponent | be destroyed. It may be said that the Hyde-Park railings 
of the strength lying behind, latent, so to speak, yet in a far) went down before a lawless, swiftly assembled mob. The fact 
higher state of readiness than many people seem to suppose. | is true; but it is true, first, because the railings were worthless 
Imagine the almost impossible case of a sudden rising of | as a fence, next because, if part of the host was bent on mis- 
eoncentrated* scoundrelism, or an outburst of misguided | chief, another, and not the least angry, was enraged because 
political sectaries, more or less armed and organised,—the | they were thoughtlessly prevented from taking the direct road 
extreme cases of peril threatening all great cities, but London’ to their homes and a much-loved evening meal called “ tea.” 
very remotely. Suppose that the storm burst without warning, There was no real fight in the Hyde-Park mob, and has been 
which, of course, could not happen. What are the resources none in any London gathering since 1832. At some periods 
instantly and presumably available wherewith it could be met | subsequent to that year the temper of the Metropolis was far 
and shattered ? In addition to the Police, who, being all drilled, more dangerous than it is, or is likely to be, now; yet, with the 
would be at once armed, the Government could set on foot only | smaller forces actual and potential then available, and without 
some 3,600 foot and horse, and a company of Engineers, from the electrie wire, order was easily preserved. The truth is 
the garrison of London proper, doubtless a small body; yet, ina that there is no city in the world, not even an Indian garrison 
few hours, at least 15,000 infantry and cavalry could be brought town, which is better insured against the chances of serious 
up from Aldershot, while a greater number of guns than could riot or pillage than London; not only, as we have said, 
be possibly needed could be summoned from Woolwich. A because, besides the Police, the Home Minister and Com- 
little later, if they were required, an equal force might be mander-in-Chief can apply immense coercive pressure of the 
drawn promptly from more remote stations. These represent specially trained sort, nor because there are several thousand 
the first and best instalment of physical pressure which would, new fighting items in the shape of Volunteers, but because the 
in six hours, confront our imaginary mob. It should beremem- people, as a whole, from the peer to the day-labourer, are 
bered that soldiers stand ready night and day for any work always instinctively ready to stand side by side with Authority, 
which turns up, and that for such a duty as we are hypo-  thatis,their own recognised agent for administering the national 
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estate, oul hazard life and limb in defence of property, personal 
freedom, and settled order. 


BARRISTERS AND CLIENTS. 
HE reconstruction of the Judicature was a subject large 
enough to deserve to be treated entirely by itself, but 


it is not surprising that the discussion of it did not close 
without some criticism of the practices of the Bar. Mr. 


| by being more than half idle that he could hope to avoid an 
| occasional conflict of engagements, and he could not be sure of 
| doing it then. 
not protect themselves against the consequences of involuntary 
| neglect, and if free to contract themselves out of those con- 
| Sequences, those who could would not fail to do so. 
}contract, then, put the over-employed Counsel, of whom 
/complaint is made, under any restraints from which they 
/are free at present ? 


The Bar would be starved if barristers could 


Would 


It would be as reasonable to expect 


Norwood, who gives his attention by snatches to legal matters, | that it should attach to the tenancy of land the sort of 


and calls himself a law reformer, introduced this topic by a 


very friendly-looking motion, proposing that Barristers should | like. 


conditions which farmers long for and landowners dis- 
The eminent barrister is a rara avis, or 80 


be enabled to sue for their fees, but he immediately made it | regarded by the host of litigants ; he does not tout for clients— 


appear that his object was not so much to give Barristers any 
rights as to put upon them obligations. Mr. Charles Lewis, 
who, being a solicitor, has probably suffered many things at 
the hands of many leading counsel, made Mr. Norwood’s 
object clearer still, and justified it by an assault of 
quite tremendous vigour on the ways of such eminent 
practitioners. It is necessary to give them “ hush-money,” 
he said—to close their mouths by feeing them, to 
pay them, that is, when you do not need their services 
yourself, when probably they cannot give you their services, 
and yet there is a risk that if you do not fee them they may 
appear on the side of your opponent. Worse than that, their 
clerks bargain about fees as keenly as if they were not to 
render you a purely honorary service, and the result is that 
the rate of their fees is now fully double of what it was thirty 
years ago. Then when you have paid an enormous fee, you 
may get nothing for it. You have to fee two leading counsel 
to be sure of the attendance oi one; your counsel may have 
been committed to being in half-a-dozen places at a time, and 
if he has not had time, or has not taken the trouble to get up 
his case, or even if he neglect you altogether, you have no 
recourse whatever against him,—do not even, in the case last 
mentioned, get your money back. Mr. Lewis’s statements are 
grounded on fact, but it is mot so clear that they 
can be fairly made matter of reproach and denunciation 
against the Bar. Who proposes the “ hush-money?%” for 
whose interest is it paid? and does not the client feel 
that he gets something for it, though perhaps not so much as 
he could wish? Is it unreasonable that an eminent barrister 
should wish to be paid his market-value, and is not occa- 
sional higgling between his clerk and the solicitors a con- 
venient means of ascertaining it? The alternative is that he 
should neglect his unremunerative for his well-paid cases—he 
could not be much blamed for doing this—and this would only 
add to the inconveniences suffered by clients. That a barvis- 
ter ought not upon system to take work he cannot possibly do 
is above question ; doing so puts him into a false position ; he 
knows he must neglect some of his clients, and therefore that 
he cannot give value for all the money he has received; and to 
a high-minded man nothing can justify this,—he must feel that 
what he is doing should be stigmatised as of bad example. Not- 
withstanding this, the neglected client’s right to complain of 
him is by no means apparent ; he knew he ran the risk of be- 
ing neglected, and he might, by arrangement, including the 
tender of a sufficient fee, have protected himself against it. The 
most eminent counsel can generally be induced by a large re- 
tainer to promise their undivided attention to a single case, 
and even Mr. Lewis does not assert that it is their custom to 
break such promises. 


Assuming, however, that the state of things so strongly de- 








clients compete for him, running a race against each other to 
retain him; it is not they who, under contract, could dictate 
terms to him,—he would serve them on the terms he found 
most suitable to him. There would be as large fees, as many 
neglected cases, and as much “hush-money” as at present. 
The employment of eminent counsel is, in fact, already prac- 
tically a matter of bargain—this, indeed, is part of Mr. Lewis’s 
complaint—and their engagements are kept about as well as they 
would be if the non-performance of them involved, apart from 
stipulation, the consequences of breach of contract. Such 
counsel, as a rule, attend, in whole or in part, to as many of 
their cases as they can; they would scarcely engage to do more 
if they were under contract, except for fees the magnitude 
of which would, with most litigants, outweigh the risk of 
neglect; and under contract, litigants would accept their 
terms as readily as they do now, when there is no contract. 
Just as litigants go to them now, knowing they are legally 
bound to nothing, they would go to them if they knew that 
they declined to bind themselves to anything. This must 
occur, unless the introduction of contract into the relation of 
barrister and client were mysteriously to destroy the desire for 
the services of great barristers, and dispose the public to be 
content with the services of men less distinguished and not 
too busy to do their work carefully. Such men are, of course, 
the great majority, even among leading counsel ; and they are 
the men who, as second counsel, do the work which the great 
leaders are obliged to neglect. Great reputations, however, 
may be reckoned upon to retain the charm which they exer- 
cise, not only in the law, but in all professions ; though if the 
public were to care less about them, it might, on the whole, 
gain somewhat—it paying for them, as for other luxuries, far 
more than they are worth—and would certainly be able to 
free itself without any legislation from what it endures at the 
hands of eminent counsel. The system of requiring Queen's 
Counsel to attach themselves to particular Courts, which pre- 


| vails in the Chancery Courts, has been suggested as a means of 
| putting an end to the practices of which Mr. Norwood and Mr. 


Lewis complained. Its great merit is that, ensuring the pre- 
sence of counsel, it is, or ought to be, favourable to the de- 
spatch of business. It is a system for which there is much to 
be said, but it is scarcely applicable to the Common-law 
Courts as at present constituted. The Common-law Courts, 
sitting in bane, are Courts of Review, and even in Chancery 
counsel are allowed to follow their cases to the Court of 
Review; and to restrict a counsel to a single Court at nise 
prius would be to condemn him to a great deal of idleness. 
As regards the counsel of whom complaint is made, the proposed 
restriction might, however, have some effect. In the Chancery 
Courts there are several counsel who never accept less than the fee 
of fifty guineas that entitles them to appear in any Court of first 


nounced by Mr. Lewis is to be deplored, would Mr. Norwood’s | instance, A distinguished jury-counsel impresses the public 
proposal put an end to it? The proposal is that the rights | ° forcibly that no special retainer would interfere with the 
and obligations of Barristers should be based upon contract.— | demand for his services, but he would feel bound by the 
that they should be entitled to recover the fees promised them | Special retainer, and the result would probably be that he 
(and presumably, to bargain for their fees), and be liable in | would take fewer briefs and receive much larger fees. If, 
damages if they broke their engagements. It sounds well, and | however, a litigant is willing to pay enough, as has already 
there is no doubt that the theory of gratuitous service has | been said, he can have the best services of the most distin- 
long been worn out, if ever it had any substance in it. But | guished advocates at present. 
would contract ensure that every barrister would give his un-| Mr. Lewis’s statement that the fees of Counsel have doubled 
divided attention to every case he undertook? ‘The truth is | within thirty years is, with certain limitations, probably true 
that no barrister, who is even a few degrees above brieflessness, of the higher ranks of the profession; but when this is made 
Would voluntarily bind himself to this, excepting in special matter of complaint, it is only fair to bear in mind that the price 
cases; and if such an obligation were put in all cases on bar- of a good many other things has more than doubled within the 
uisters, the Bar must cease to exist. Men in other professions | same period. If there are more incomes of £8,000 a year and up- 
do the greater part of their work through partners or assistants, wards than there were thirty years ago, £8,000 a year is far 
—they can, therefore, undertake an amount of work indefinitely | from being what it was thirty years ago. And it is a small 
greater than they can personally do without incurring the number of persons who are fortunate enough to receive the 
Penalties of negligence, The barrister is expected himself to | higher fees. On the other hand, the proportion of cases in which 
Ps all his own work ; the time when it is to be done is not, the lowest possible fees are paid has, in Common-law practice 
pendent on him, and cannot exactly be foreseen ; it is only ; —and it is of the Common-law Bar that complaint is made— 
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undoubtedly increased, as also the proportion of cases in which 


the trifling fees marked on briefs are never paid. If the incomes | 


of successful men are greater than they used to be, the incomes 
of the greater number of men struggling towards a success, 
compared with the work they do, were never so small; and if 
even a fair success is now so fine a thing, the number 
of complete or almost failures — failures of 
men in every way competent—has been greatly enlarged. 
There ave men now in the full swing of lucrative prac- 
tice who, a few years ago, with their powers at their best, 
were working like galley-slaves for fifteen hundred or two 
thousand a year, and at somewhat dirty work. If their pre- 
sent position is enviable, it is not to be forgotten that it has 
been reached by a slow and painful process, and that they have 
won in a struggle in which, apart from accidents of connection, 
the odds are heavy against every man. That they should be 


complete 
i 


disposed to make the best of their sunshiny days, to profit to | 


the utmost by the present eagerness of the public to employ 
them, is the most natural thing in the world; and it hardly 
lies with those who employ them to complain of this, since 
they have perfect liberty to go elsewhere. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE ORTENTAL CHURCH. 

'T is much easier, or we fancy so, to understand the impulse 
I of the travelling theologians who have recently met at Bonn 
for a discussion on the reunion of Christendom—raised into 


'the unity of Rome. Dr. Liddon, again, and his colleagues, aro 
at heart slightly impatient of being always treated as a Right 
| Wing of a single Church, instead of depositaries of the only true 
faith; are over-sensitive about their ‘‘ orders’”—which are neither 
the bettcr nor the worse because acknowledged or decried by 
| multitudes—and would very gladly show that they are but re. 
| verting tothe traditional “ orthodoxy ” of large bodies of Christ. 
ians, the antiquity and continuousness of whose system can no 
more be doubted than their independence of Rome. And finally, 
the Oriental Bishops are a good deal influenced, we suspect, by 
| that admiration of the vigorous, audacious, conquering West which 
| has fallen like a disease on semi-Asiatic minds, and may be felt by 
| Roumanian Archbishops as strongly and as painfully as by Turkish 
| Pachas. The discoverer of a new motor is not necessarily en- 
lightened as to the propriety of the “ Filioque,” but if he agreed 
with a Levantine thereupon, what a protection for the Levantine 
against accusations of stupidity! The Oriental Bishops do not 
| doubt for an instant their own orthodoxy, they have no hesitation 
|} as to their own monopoly of truth, but if their orthodoxy and 
their view of truth could but be accepted by the wise West, they 
would feel, if possible, even more sure. If Dr. Dillinger and 
| Dr, Liddon and Bishop Reinkens agree with them, that is but 
| tnother proof that they are, and always have been, right; 
{but then it is such a strong and such a gratifying 
jproof! Dr. Liddon is sure of the origin of man; but 
|if Professor Huxley and the Duke of Argyll endorsed his 


| view, how much more than sure he would be! But none of 


rather factitious importance by long reports in newspapers—than | these prepossessions would lead any of those who hold them to 
to understand why they think they have achieved so much success. | deny or suppress vital truth ; and, as we said, for Christian theo- 
The Times has fastened, naturally enough, on the quaint or even | logians not content to rely solely on the Scriptures or to break 
queer incidents of the ‘‘ Conference,” with its reporters trying to | wholly with authority, the pursuit of unity, the discovery of a 
take down speeches in many languages on the Double Procession, | common and unchanged body of faith among Churches appar- 
and sending telegrams about the eternal existence of the Holy | ently so divergent, must have an entrancing interest. 

Ghost; its President ‘sweeping away’? Purgatory as his con-| But we fail entirely to see the reason for*the gladness which, 
tribution to the union of Christian Churches ; and its Lrish dele-| according to the Reporters, pervaded the later séances of the 
gate, who wants to conciliate Latin and Greck Catholics by | Conference. The theologians present do not seem, to our imper- 
audible doubts whether a Council not representing non-Episcopal | fect perceptions, to have discovered the underlying unity in 
Churches can be considered in a binding sense (Ecumenical. | all the Christian creeds, but only to have discovered forms of 
But the Times, which represents average Englishmen, with} words vague enough to comprehend conflicting views. The old 
their abiding though latent doubt whether a man ought not | creeds were at least definite, if diverse, as to the Double Procession; 
to carry Lis Church under his hat, does not sympathise with the; but the new one is indefinite, without preventing the possibility of 
longing which men who hold that Christianity is a historic and | diversity. We do not care to go into the theologic value of the 
traditional as well as divine system feel for arriving at ‘ unity,” | definition adopted, but may just point out how fatal the effort to 
that is, for getting hold of that central and undisputed body of | embody in Six Articles all views as to the origin of the Third Per- 








continuous tradition which, as they think, all who accept Christ | 
at all may recognise as true. If that could be found, and recog. | 
nised as found, and held to contain all that is important, the re- | 
union of Christendom might, they think, and perhaps justly think, 


be very near at hand. Granting their premises, which we must 
grant before we can understand them in the least degree, ‘ unity” 
in that sense is a thing worth very severe effort, and we do not see 
why Canon Liddon, or the Archbishop of Syra, or the Bishop of | 
Gibraltar is to be smiled at for meeting the Old Catholies at Bonn, 
any more than a body of physiologists, or linguists, or philan- 
Con- | 


ferences do not impress us much as useful undertakings, but after 


thropists are to be smiled at for mecting anywhere clse. 


all, some Conferences have influenced the world; and the absurdity, 
if it exists, is rather in the 7imes, which treats a discussion-forum 
as if it were a Parliament, than in the speakers, who are only | 
inquiring whether a Parliament be possible. No doubt the | 
theologians rode their hobby rather hard, forgot that the world | 
was looking on, and employed a professional terminology which, | 
to most students, will not suggest the authors of the Nicene or | 


even the Athanasian Creed, so much as some Brahmin try- | 
ing to explain the Trimourti, and in the majority of Christians | 


will revive a recollection of O'Connell's ‘‘rhomboidal parallelo- 
pipeds ;” but they were no more bound to forsake their ter- 


minology, and so become diffuse, than physicians or writers upon | 
music. It may be true, too, that something of mundane feeling | 


entered into the motives of the more prominent leaders of the 
discussion. There is a trace of impatience in Dr. Dollinger's 


| 


| 


son in the Trinity, that is, in the orthodox definition of the Divine, 
is to any project of Reunion. Constantinople says boldly that the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone; while the Western Church, 
with which, in this instance, the English Church agrees, asserts 
the process from the Father and the Son. That would seem to be 
an irreconcilable difference, and though, no doubt, as the Times 
says, modern Christians have ceased to discuss difficulties as to 
the nature of the Trinity, or rather as to the terms in which the 
indefinable may be defined, a radical difference of that kind as to 


‘the apparent nature of the Godhead docs and must affeet all 


theological philosophy. If that could be removed something 
would have been gained towards reunion, but how is it removed 
by the adoption of these articles, or their explanation ?— 


‘1. We agree in accepting the symbols and decisions in matters of 
faith of the Old Undivided Church. 

2. We agree that the addition of ‘filioque’ 
ecclesiastically justified, 

3. We agree in accepting the explanation of the doctrine of tho 
Holy Ghost which is given by the Fathers of the Undivided Church. 

We object to every idea and expression in which is contained the 
acceptation of two Principles, or zpy«i or airias, in the Trinity. 

We accept the doctrine of Johannes of Damascus concerning the Holy 
Ghost, as it is expressed in the following paragraphs, inthe sense of the 
doctrine of the Old Undivided Church: 

1. The Holy Ghost issues from the Father (ix rod Marpss) as the 
Beginning (apx7), the cause (aizia), the Fountain (rny7%) of the Godhead, 
(De Rect& Sententia, n. 1. Contra Manich., n. 4.) 

2. The Holy Ghost issues from the Son (ix rod Tisd), because in the 
Godhead there is only one Beginning, one Cause by which all that is m 
the Godhead is produced. (De Fide Orthod., L, 8.) 

3. The Holy Ghost issues from the Father through the Son. (De 


to the symbol was not 


proceedings, and we can readily imagine that, sincere and earnest | Fido Orthod. L, 12., &e.) 
 L, 12., &. 


teacher as he is, and hopeful as he was at first of leading a new 
Reformation, he sighs over the paucity of his adherents from among 
the Catholic ranks, frets under the tendency of many who support 
him to break away from the lines within which he restrains him- 
self, and would gladly sacrifice much of unimportant conviction, 
if thereby he could secure the adhesion of an active body like the 
English High Churchmen, or a great Conservative mass like the 
*¢ Oriental” Church, 





4. The Holy Ghost is the image (Bild) of the Son, the image of the 
Father (De Fide Orthod., L, 13: Elxa&y rod Warps 6 Ties, nal rod Tiod v0 
Iivsoue), issuing from the Father, and resting in the Son as the power 


| reflected by Him. (De Fide Orthod., L., 7: Tod Warpis apospxoutvny nat 


mat } . _ : + os 
iv TH Aoyw avaravoutvny xual aiToU oven inQauvrinny Suvepesy.) 


5. The Holy Ghost is the personal product of tho Father, belonging 


to the Son, but not out of the Son, becanse it is the Spirit of the mouth 


of the Godhead which pronounces the Word. (De Hymno Trisag., n. 28. 
6. The Holy Ghost forms the connection of the Father and the Son, 


Dr. Dillinger has to weight his Church | and is, through the Son, associated with the Father. (De Fide Orthod. 


against the Rationalists, who admire it only because it breaks up | I, 13.)” 
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Will Rome accept those articles? Certainly not, or any others | important information has been published in the daily papers. From 
proceeding from any source except herself, but will probably ex- /a report in the Daily Telegraph, it appears that the total number 
plicitly denounce them as heretical about the Godhead, and | of sheep condemned and slaughtered at Deptford under the Orders 
limiting to a dangerous degree the body of authority on which | in Council during the week ending August 15th was 2,650, while 
her faith depends. Will Old Catholics—that is to say, the many | the animals pronounced to be diseased among all these were less 
devout men who wish to remain Catholics, but are shocked by | than half-a-dozen. We cited some of the cases last week, but the 
the apparent exaggeration of an ancient belief involved in the | entire record deserves attention :—‘ On the 8th inst., the ‘ Leo,’ 
dogma of Infallibility—accept them? We should say certainly a cattle steamer from Rotterdam, landed a cargo of 642 sheep ; 
not, unless they are prepared to break away altogether from Catho- | one of these was found to be suffering from foot disease, and 
licism as well from as Popery. It will be folly for them to assert, | thereupon the whole of her cargo had to be reshipped to Deptford 
s up to this time they have asserted, that they wish to be clear | and immediately killed. ‘Three days later the ‘Florence,’ another 
of pe Proten but Papal pretension, when they are not only omitting, Rotterdam steamer, brought over 1,160 sheep and lambs; of her 
put denouncing in terms a distinctive and cardinal dogma of | cargo one lamb was pronounced to be infected, and the whole 
their creed. If ‘ Filioque” was improperly added to the Belief, | ordered to be killed. Again, three days later, 623 sheep, brought 
then not only is not the Papacy infallible, but the Catholic | by the same vessel, were ordered to Deptford and slaughtered 
‘hurch is not infallible either, for its entire body, Councils, | because one sheep was infected. ‘The next day, Sunday last, the 
a priests, and laity, have been affirming the “Filioque” for | ‘Leo’ brought 225 sheep, of which three were suspected 
centuries and generations. The Vatican Decree may be explained! and one declared to have the foot disease; and according 
away as unconstitutional, or passed under moral duress, but no|to rule, the whole of the flock were slaughtered.” These 
conceivable explanation, except indefinite liability to error, will | condemned cargoes represent a considerable proportion of 
get rid of such a blunder as the Bonn Conference imputes, not to | the meat supply of London. Some apologists of the Orders in 
the Papacy, but to the Catholic Church at large. Will the | Council speak slightingly of the foreign importation of animals, 
English Church — —— 4 Certainly a. ee theology | as if stm Sat eg py with our home production of 
is at so low an ebb here, that the omission of the ‘ Filioque” might |} meat, but for London, at all events, the statistics of the Metro- 
not appal English divines, but a great change without an object | politan Cattle Market tell a different story. In the fortnight 
they clearly will never make. And finally, will the Greek Church | ending August 15, the total supply of animals entered for sale in 
accept them? With all submission to its representatives present the Metropolitan Cattle Market was 55,026 ; and of these 28,502 
at the Conference, we should say certainly not, unless its members | were imported. Moreover, the Board of Trade Returns, though 
are prepared for changes which would indicate that its old con- | they do not exhibit anything like this proportion of imported as 
servative character had given way to a desire for change suffi- | compared with home-bred cattle, bear witness to the growing 
ciently strong to induce it to tone down, and in fact nearly | traffic. In the first seven months of 1874, the number of live 
eliminate its strongest assertion of individuality. ‘The Oriental | stock imported into the United Kingdom was 588,000, and their 
branch may be ready for that, though there is no proof of it, ex- | money value was less than two millions and a quarter. In the 
cept the adhesion of the prelates present at Bonn; but the Russian | seven months ending July 31st, 1875, the numbers were 740,000, 
branch certainly is not, and a new schism in the Greek Church | and their value close upon four millions sterling. If, however, 
would be a strange result of a new effort at the reunion of | the importers are in earnest, as there is every reason to believe 
Christendom. As it seems to us, Dr. Dillinger and his assistants, | they are, and if the Orders in Council be not relaxed, the whole 
so far from preparing the way for reunion, have been merely | of this vast supply will be at once stopped. Even as it is, we 
pushing Catholics farther away, in order to approach Greeks a| have a right to suppose that the capricious condemnation of 
little nearer, but not near enough, Put what sense you like on | cargoes among which so much as one “tainted wether” is to be 
the exposition of principles accepted, and still it is an admission ; found have had a serious effect upon the price of meat, but by 
that the Catholic Church is wrong, and that the Greek Church is | the direct and indirect restriction of the supply. What is to be 
right, though not cautious enough in its definitions,—is, in fact, an | apprehended, however, is not the tampering with the market in 
enormous concession to Constantinople at the expense of Rome. | this way, but the total cessation of the business, through the disin- 
That spirit comes out still more clearly in Dr. Déllinger’s speech on | clination of the importers to retain their capital any longer ina traffic 
Purgatory. If that speech means anything, it means that Purgatory which is exposed to such incalculable hazards. ‘The consequences to 
is a good big lie, invented by Gregory the Great, and fostered by | the consumer it is not difficult to estimate. If we looked at the 
successive Popes to fill their pockets by the sale of indulgences. So | Metropolitan Meat Markets only, we might arrive at the conclu- 
it is, Protestants will say; but then those who say it without being | sion that more than half the supply being cut off, the price would 
Protestants are certainly not Roman Catholics, in any conceivable | be doubled, and that prime joints would sell for more than two 
sense of that description. ‘They belong to a new sect, which claims , shillings a pound. But remembering that the foreign supply 
the right of expounding the faith for itself, and adding to or taking ; comes mainly into the London market, and that prices would 
away the gravest doctrines. ‘To talk of a Reunion of Christendom | gradually equalise themselves over the whole country, it is pro- 
established by sweeping away doctrines like purgatory is a misuse bably accurate to say that the stoppage of the trade in imported 
of terms. The movement may evolve a new creed based on | cattle and sheep would not push the price of beef and mutton 
Christianity, though we fear it will not, but to call it a reconcilia- | much higher than 1s. 8d. a pound. This is a moderate calculation, 
tion of the old forms seems to lay minds almost puerile. We | and if consumers—that is to say, the whole of the public, high 
might as well say that if Quakers gave up their doctrine of the | and low—take it to heart, they will not perhaps remain in an 
inner light, and Unitarians acknowledged the Divinity of Christ, | attitude of deferential apathy towards the proceedings of the 

Quakers aud Unitarians would be reunited. It would be simpler , Privy Council. 
and easier to enter the Greek Church at once, purify and remodel For what does an increase to this extent in the price of meat 
it, and then try to make that the universal and sole Church, than , mean ? It means the imposition of a ‘‘*war income-tax” on 
to waste time and strength on so unreal a Union. | every one, three or four times heavier than any Government has 
| ever dared to ask this country to pay. It meansa tax from which 
‘the poorest cannot obtain exemption, except by voluntary priva- 
DEAR MEAT FOR THE WINTER. | tions most disagreeable in themselves, and very possibly injurious to 
FOREIGN war could hardly threaten this country with | health. No shiftiness, no parsimony will save the consumer from 
greater distress than the operation of the Orders in Council | the exaction of this heavy fine, which is levied not for the benefit 
upon the Foreign Cattle Trade. We pointed out last week that | of the State, but as there is the best reason to presume, for the advan- 
the losses incurred by the importers under the present system tage of a class. ‘The restrictions of the foreign cattle trade are re- 
Were 80 great, that in all probability, if the restrictions were main- garded by the English stock-breeding interest in a very different 
tained they would bring the traffic to an end altogether, and we light. The Farmer, a journal devoted to the agricultural interest, 
have since been informed that such is, in fact, the determination discusses the statements of the importers who waited on the Duke 
of the trade. ‘The importers assert, and no doubt truly, that the of Richmond a fortnight ago in a very acrimonious spirit. Accord- 
Uncertainty whether their cattle-cargoes will be admitted to the ing to this organ of class-feeling the present half-measures of the 
English markets or slaughtered summarily at Deptford destroys Privy Council must be abandoned, and total prohibition of the 
their chance of making a fair profit, even at the current high price foreign trade in animals must be insisted upon. “ Foreign dis- 
of meat. We do not know, of course, how the facts may be pre- ease,” we are assured, “continually revived by the introduction 
= the condemnation of cargoes in the port of London is of foreign live Stock, destroys more food and creates a greater 
ins More serious matter to these shippers than we were able loss to the nation than the gross value of all the animals we im- 
t week to show. Since we drew attention to the subject, some port. Here lies the true cause of the high price of meat. lt is 
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true that under existing regulations importers from other coun- | be absolutely her own, to do what she liked with them? If he 


tries are a little harassed by the occasional slaughter at the port 
of landing of whole cargoes of animals consigned by them. The 
difficulty they chiefly labour under is the uncertainty which ac- 
companies the fate of their consignments.” ‘The argument turns 
wholly upon the first point; if it be for the benefit of the 
country to exclude the foreign supply, the interests of the im- 
porters must not be allowed—and we may be sure will not be 
allowed—to stand in the way. But then two things’ have to be 
proved—of which proof at present is wanting—that disease is 
only imported from abroad, and that the home supply would be 
increased if the importation were forbidden. It is said :—‘‘ Once 
exterminate foreign contagious disease—by simply cutting off the 
supply—and the vast recuperative powers of British agriculture 
would enable breeders to increase the supply of meat more 
quickly than if we opened all our ports to all the cattle that the 
Continent can spare us for many years to come.” But before 
this fine promise is fulfilled, we shall have meat at 1s. 8d. or 2s. 
a pound, ‘The allegation that contagious disease is altogether 
imported is surely unproved, and at any rate, the precautions 
which are held sufficient in the case of cattle exported from Ire- 
land, ought to be effective in the case of those that are brought 
from the Continent. But we have now a different weight and 
measure for the foreign dealer, who can bring no pressure to 
bear on the Government, and for the British farmer, whose 


county Member can speak up for him stoutly at Whitehall. 





DIVORCED WOMEN AND PROPERTY. 

N ugly scramble after property is no very uncommon sequel 

\ to the termination of a marriage by death, but there is room 
fora much more disagreeable struggle when a marriage is ended 
by a divoree. In the one case a woman may be competing with 
her husband's relatives,—and that is bad enough; in the other, 
the competitors are the ex-wife and the ex-husband themselves, 
embittered against each other by the exposures and the excitement 
of a litigation, and the unpleasant circumstances which gave rise 


thereto. ‘The Court, no doubt, settles all important questions 


hich arise between them, but there are minor matters in plenty | 


about which they can go to war, and these are just the sort of 
matters as to which women are apt to feel deeply, and to be de- 
termined to assert their rights. Women, as we all know, are 
unselfish creatures, but they are also dependent creatures, 
and can do little for themselves, and no doubt this explains what 
is the general experience of men of business,—that they are less 


reasonable and harder to manage in money matters than men. | 


Enlightened by those paid protectors of the defenceless, the 


had, then they were unquestionably hers for her separate use, 
could not be taken back by her husband, could not be 
attached by his creditors, while she was as iene to do what 
she pleased with them as if she had been.a feme sole. It ig 
plain that Mr. Bouck did not know he was acting so gener. 
ously, and that he would have been immensely astonished had 
his wife sold instead of using them ; but the Vice-Chancellor held 
that there had been an unconditional gift, and when he had done go, 
there could be no further question. ‘The result of the case is a little 
hard on Mr, Mann, even if he have not to suffer pecuniarily, but he 
has only undergone what all may look out for who come between 
husband and wife whom the Divorce Court has parted. 

The property not secured by settlement, nor taken under the 
conditions of a will, nor secured in terms of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, to which wives are entitled independently of their 
husbands, is seldom, it must be admitted, of much value; and 
it consists more often than not of articles to which asso. 
ciation has given a value beyond their intrinsic worth. 
A married woman’s paraphernalia,—her apparel, and orna- 
ments worn by her suitable to her rank—when they have been 
given to her by her husband, remain his to sell or to give 
away, and may be taken by his creditors ;- but, though he can 
give them away, he cannot dispose of them by will ; at his death, 
subject to the claims of creditors, they are his wife’s, and if he 
has pledged them—though he might have sold them outright— 
his estate must take them out of pawn. Presents of the nature 
of paraphernalia made to a wife, whether before or after marriage, 
by relatives and friends, are hers, for her separate use, and gifts 
made to her unconditionally by her husband during the marriage, 
not to be used for purposes of adornment merely, are similarly 
her separate property. If the credit of his establishment, how- 
ever, was clearly part of a husband’s motive in making a gift, 
that purpose is not disregarded; it implies a condition that 
the thing given shall not be parted with, but kept for use or 
show, and therefore the thing given does not pass to the 
wife. The doubt which existed in Mr. Bouck’s case must 
have been whether there was not such a condition, and 
this doubt, fortunately for the lady, Mr. Little resolved in 
her favour. A marricd woman is also entitled to savings out of 
her pin-money and what she has bought with it ; and that itself, 
when secured by agreement before marriage, she can maintain 
against her husband’s creditors. At one time, it was held that 
a wife’s savings out of her allowance for housekeeping, when 
left with her by her husband, were hers; but now there must be 
some clear and distinct act, as the conveyance to a trustee or in- 
vestment in the wife’s name, whereby the husband's intention is 
unequivocally shown, to give her a right to such savings. Whether 





solicitors, they develop an aptitude for extracting what is theirs 
to the uttermost farthing, but some strange instinct makes 
them, if anything, more exigent in little matters than in 
great. Of course, they should have what is their due, 
great or small; and in small matters the law has been 


more considerate for them than most husbands have any | 


idea of. Husbands are apt to feel that to make presents to 
their wives is—even apart from the pleasure of making them—no 
great stretch of generosity, having a rooted belief that they have 
parted with nothing, that there has been only a formal and com- 
plimentary transference, that all their wives possess which is not | 
secured by settlement is by law their own, 
law theory, but a Manchester ex-husband has just learned, by a 
disagreeable experience, that Courts of Equity recognise limita- 
tions of it. Mr, Augustus Bouck, having been divorced by his 
wife, broke up his establishment and retired to the Continent, 
selling toa Mr. Mann all the contents of his house, including a 
number of articles claimed by his wife. Notice of the wife 
claim was given to Mr. Mann before he completed his purchase, 
and he got the husband’s guarantee that none of the things sold 


were hers; but he found himself, nevertheless, obliged to give | 


up to her a miscellaneous collection of articles,—pictures, 


ornaments, lace, tea and dinner services,—presents made ! 


to the lady by relatives and friends, and by her husband in 
the days before events divided them. 
Jandau and pair, with silver-mounted harness, valued at £500, 
which had been a birth-day present to Mrs. Bouck from her 
husband ; but these, too, the Liverpool Court of Chancery has 
ordained him to surrender, or, what is the same thing, to pay the 
value of. Vice-Chancellor Little’s decision in the case has been 
spoken of as if it were something new, but the rule applied by | 
him was firmly settled so far back as Lord Hardwicke’s time. The 
question in the case was purely a question of fact. Had Mr, 
Bouck or had he not given the things in question to the lady to | 


That is the Common- | 


IIe drew the line at a) 


| they should or should not be encouraged is clearly a matter 
| admitting of argument, but it is to be feared the question does 
|not very often arise in these days, at any rate among dwellers 
|in towns. Property given to a husband for his wife’s separate use 
| is also hers without any trust, or rather, the husband holds it in 
| trust for her, and she can make good her right to it against 
| his creditors. When the rules above set forth were laid down, 
| matrimony was a more stable thing than it now is; now, it is 
| plain that they may give rise, on the break-up of a household, to 
as much litigation, and that of an envenomed kind, as if they 
| involved interests of the wife a hundred times more important 
| than those which are actually concerned in them. Mr. Mann 
probably gave up a multitude of things which the law would 
have allowed him to keep, but he might have found himself in- 
volved in a difficult question of evidence about nearly every 
| article claimed from him, and he did wisely in contesting only 





*s | the matter in which a substantial interest was at stake. 


Really, in respect of property, the Courts have done far better 
by married women than from the complaints often heard might 
be supposed. Equity came to their relief ages before women’s 
rights were heard of, almost as soon, indeed, as individual 
women besought its aid. The matters already spoken of show 
only a trifling part of what it did in their favour. Once it had 
introduced the doctrine of separate use, which in its time was 
‘almost a revolutionary innovation, it steadily broadened its 
| application, until at length, through that hater of middle 
courses and unsatisfactory distinctions, Lord Westbury, it laid 
down that, in respect of property settled to her separate use, 4 
married woman is in all respects, as to power of disposal inter 
vivos or by will, precisely in the position of a feme sole. The 
| Protection Order provided by one of the Divorce Acts for 
| women deserted by their husbands, and the Married Women’s 
' Property Act of 1870, with its strong provisions for the protec- 
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tion of women’s property, were 


of its pr “ 
would not have shrunk from making. 


behind it. 


their a : 
which make bad law, but which often gave equity its opportunity, 


almost compelled them to modify the Common Law as to women’s 


property in the direction of justice and humanity. Had they 


haps some of them would have steeled their hearts, and let the 
rigour of the law prevail. 
married woman in respect of her separate property, secured to 


her by settlement or by law,—it is inevitable that she shall be so | 
-and-by in respect of all that is or may become hers without | 


Vv 
= precaution taken. And this involves a change so consider- 
able in the relations of married people, that even now people 
shrink in thought from the consequences which may spring from 
it, The notion of justice to which we have attained, however— 
though what we think justice would a generation or two ago have 
been deemed the most impolitic folly—requires that women should 
lose no right to property in consequence of marriage, and what 
is deemed to be justice is sure to prevail, be the consequences 


what they will. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
“THE SECOND DEATH.” 
(To Tue Epi7or OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Though Mr. Murphy is right in saying that “eternal 
death ” is not a Scriptural expression, he is mistaken in supposing 
that the point has been overlooked ; attention is drawn to it more 
than once in Maurice’s writings, and also in those of Mr. Davies. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Watrer L, Cray. 





THE EARLY VALUE OF GOLD. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to raise an issue on the strength of a 
sentence in your very interesting article on ‘‘The ‘Find’ at 
Lauriun”? I am asking for something more than your usual 
courtesy and liberality, for your remark was only incidental, but 
perhaps you may consider the question it involves worth a little 
discussion at this the dullest season of a dull year. You say “a 
very little gold constituted wealth” in the time of the ancient 


simply deductions from what the 
Court of Chancery had long before done, and were applications 
inciples, which, had it retained its pristine vigour, it 
It is better that changes 
of importance should be made by the Legislature than by a Court, 
but it is interesting to note that, as regards women’s rights, the 
Courtof Chancery was far ahead of public opinion, instead of lagging 
It is not, however, surprising that Chancellors should 
now and then have been more enlightened than the Legislature of 
time, or the general opinion of their time ; and ‘‘hard cases,” 


foreseen What their humane intervention would have led to, per- | 


A married woman is now as an un- | 
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ECTATOR. 
to me to have been due to the gradual exhaustion of the ancient 
mines, just as the rapid fall in value was due in the sixteenth 
century to the discovery of the Peruvian and Mexican stores, in 
the nineteenth to the inflow from California and Australia. That 
there was an important rise, hardly less marked than the subse- 
quent fall, I think, is certain. 

The question, I may add, has been fully discussed by Rodbertus 
in Hildebrand’s “ Zeitschrift fiir Nationalokonomie,” Vols. XV. 
and XVI.; his arguments do not seem to me by any means all 
equally cogent, but some of them are of considerable weight ; and 
Dr. Friedlinder, who had previously argued in favour of the 
_ ordinary opinion, has since (‘‘ Sittengeschichte,” III., 9) confessed 
himself completely convinced.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. W. 


THE O'CONNELL CENTENARY. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I have read, with much care, your article on the O'Connell 
Centenary. The Spectator is usually fair and candid, and wide 
in its sympathics. ‘Though essentially English, it can enter into 
the spirit of modes of thought and manifestations of national 
| character differing widely from its own. In this case, however, 
your remarks grate very harshly on Irish ears. ‘There is no ap- 

pearance of conscious bias about them, but there scems to be a 
| want of that far-reaching sympathy, of that un-Pbilistine power 
| (if I may use the expression) of understanding strange and foreign 
characteristics, which one expects from the Spectator. 

You speak of the Centenary as an utter failure. In cases of 
this sort, what are the criteria by which we may determine the 
| fact of failure or success? It seems to me that we should apply 
| the very same principles that are applied to determine the success 
| or failure of a literary work. 

“Tn every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.” 

The chief end of the promoters of the Centenary was, by means 
of a great and harmonious gathering of the people, to honour the 
memory of O'Connell. Whatever Englishmen may think of the 
matter, Irishmen of all classes regard this end as accomplished. 
The slight disturbance in Sackville Street and the unhappy end- 
ing of the banquet no doubt mar the effect of a narrative of the 
| proceedings, but they were only partial and local in their action, 
) and were not shared in by the vast masses whose union formed 
the real glory of the day. There was, indeed, a secondary end, 
which was not so successful, viz., to base the celebration on such 
principles as should unite all sections of Irish society in doing 
honour to the memory of a great Irishman. Too much pro- 
minence ought not to have been given to either of the distinctive 
phases of O'Connell's career,—to O'Connell the Emancipator, or 
O'Connell the Repealer. 

A noble opportunity has been lost. It was possible to ground 











kings and nobles. Is this so certain? It is, of course, true with 
regard to the middle-ages, when the purchasing power of gold | 
and silver was confessedly at least a dozen times as great as it is 
sut the case seems to have been very different, say, | 
The question is one of consider- | 


| 





at present. 
in the time of the carly Czsars. 
able difficulty, and perhaps data are wanting to decide it with 


certainty. But we can get a few facts like the following. | 
Corn under the Republic (according to Mommsen) sold | 


at an average price of about 21s. the quarter, though some- 
times it reached five times this price; but the average cost of 
flour, according to Pliny, was in his time 64s. a quarter. ‘The loss | 
from inefficient grinding appears from other authorities to have | 
been considerable ; still, this average price of flour seems to point 
to a rise in the average price of corn, owing to which it could not 
have differed widely from that common now-a-days. ‘Tacitus 
tells us that under Nero the corn in the Government stores was | 
on one occasion sold at 16s, the quarter, but this seems to have 
been simply a charitable measure intended to relieve a pressing 
need. Such indications as we have of the prices of other com- 
modities and of the common rate of wages confirm the impression 





| 


the celebration on principles so wide, that not only should we 
have had union amongst all Irishmen, but we should have had 
the hearty sympathy of all who rejoice at the progress of mankind. 
IIad we met to honour O'Connell as the man who raised his 
countrymen from degradation, ignorance, and political apathy, 
who taught them the first germs of political knowledge, who 
substituted constitutional agitation for the old, barbarous methods 
of obtaining redress, we should have had the good-will of all who 
reverence the memory of the promoters of the Reform Act,—even 
the Spectator would not have withheld from us its sympathy.—l 
am, Sir, &c., a me ee 

[‘‘K. M. P.” says a noble opportunity has been lost. What 
else did we say ?—Enp. Spectator.] 

“WESLEYAN ULTRAMONTANES.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I am a true admirer of what has been called the Spectator's 


| English temper. May I presume upon that for a few remarks on 
the above subject? In your trenchant article last week, the main 


that the purchasing value of silver was not much greater than it | proposition is a salutary one,—that Ultramontane ideas may exist 


is at present, 
than it now is, the common ratio being from 10 to 12 to 1, as, 
against 16 to 1. Do not these facts seem to show that a little 
gold would by no means represent large wealth? I suppose that 
the freat increase in the value of the precious metals which we 
find in the middle-ages was due to the fact that the supply from ' 
mines, worked, as you say, very unscientifically, did not keep pace 
With the requirements of the Western world, then, as now, con- 
“tantly drained of its bullion by the Eastern trade, and frequently 
*etting apart a considerable amount of it for personal and ecclesi- 
‘steal ornament. ‘The rise in the value of gold and silver seems 





And gold, as compared with silver, was worth less | in a Voluntary as in a State Church. 
by way of thorough agreement therewith, is a correct postulate 
being required, which to me seems absent in this particular case. 
' From a Wesleyan stand-point, | would not defend ‘ spiritual des- 
potism,” any more than Erastianism. 


‘what, ab officio, belongs to the ministry. 


All that I would submit, 


But andi alteram partem. 

The whole question is one of economics, and does not touch 
The difficulty consists 
10t in any dispute of rival powers, but in rearrangement of the 


sphere wherein separate offices can be more immediately fulfilled, 
without crossing the line of either. 
might seem to an outsider to savour of Butler's lines, 


And although some speeches 
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“Tis an orthodox opinion 
That grace is founded in dominion,” 

—yct the ‘‘giving-up ” of the clerical element only amounts to a 
possible wnsettlement of well-accepted boundaries, if once, what 
now is done by two Chambers shall be done in one united body, 
always subject to the supreme Legal Conference for ratification. 
While there is no lay Philip who would enter our Amphictyonic 
Council, still our Demostheneses fight shy of what might insen- 
sibly become a Cheronean field of confusion. 

And further, this ** giving-up” appears to evidence the Liberal- 
ism of the clerical body, of which every member is, in the first 
instance, chosen by the vote of laymen for their vocation. For 
that this movement is not propelled by outside pressure is clear, 
in that so very few districts (and even these by clerical majorities) 
have asked for laics to be admitted into the Conference. 

On eyery hand, our laymen wish to continue the brotherhood 
of ministers intact as regards control over ministers’ “‘ personnel ” 
(which is severe as mutual), just as individual laymen are 
amenable to their Methodist lay peers. 

In short, then, ministers and laymen are at one in fealty to a 
polity, while aiming at a greater directness of co-operation. 
Permit me also to say that ministerial office is not Sacerdotalism, 
nor is its proper relation to other and equal functions Ultra- 
montanism. 

Your kind insertion of this may at least have interest for many 
of your readers who are co-religionists with my obscure sclf.— 
I an, Sir, &c., J.T. 

[The ‘*layinen” may say they wish to maintain the powers of 
‘+ ministers” intact; but the ministers do not believe them, nor do 
we. Every speaker in Conference against change mentioned the 
risk to the ‘+ brotherhood” of the ministers,—that is, to their 
exemption from any but caste control.—Ep. Spectator.] 


“INSANITY AND RESPONSIBILITY.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—The question so ably treated in your article of the 31st of 
July, headed ‘Insanity and Responsibility,” would, I think, be 
greatly simplified were it competent to any individual to lay 
before a magistrate any cause he may have for doubting a neigh- 
bour’s sanity, and were the magistrate required after such infor- 
mation to proceed according to the ‘Suggestions towards an 
Improved Lunacy System,” a copy of which I enclose. ‘The in- 
troduction of fixed periodical lunacy assizes is recommended, or 
else trial of lunacy cases at the ordinary assizes, after which it is 
suggested,—‘*5. That every alleged lunatic appears at the said 
assizes or trial next after his incarceration or his being alleged a 
lunatic. If unfit so to appear, that he be visited and reported on 
to the Court by a person specially appointed by the Court for 
that purpose. 6. Every person alleged to be a dangerous lunatic 
or a fit person to be restrained in his liberty, to be visited by or 
brought before a magistrate, who at his discretion may provi- 
sionally commit him to a hospital or other fit place of treatment 
and detention until the next assizes, but no untried patient to be 
brought into contact with tried and confirmed lunatics.” It is 
quite certain that the adoption of some such system as is here in- 
dicated, while effectually preventing such unjust and even unstatu- 
tory incarcerations as now continually occur, would also protect 
the public from the horrible crimes no less frequently perpetrated 
by unrecognised lunatics. | Nothing can be more absurd and 
anomalous than the present system. Before a man’s sanity can be 
inquired into by a legal tribunal, he must be certified a lunatic by 
a medical one, and the matter is still further complicated by re- 
quiring the certifier to see facts indicating insanity. The main 
result of this provision deterioration of the 
conscience where it does not prevent his certifying at all, even in 
a case of whose genuineness he is convinced. Of course the more 
thoroughly conscientious is the doctor, the more unwilling is he 
to evade the legal provisions, by recording as ‘ facts indicating 
insanity observed by myself” trifling incidents which indicate 
nothing of the kind, Thus do numberless lunatics remain at 
large, to their own great detriment and that of the public, who 
would have been placed under proper care, could their mental 
condition have been decided before the commission of crime, on 
the same sort of evidence that is admitted in proof of irresponsi- 
bility after it. Of course no such powers could be entrusted to 
doctors or any secret tribunal, but then, it has been superabund- 
antly proved that neither doctors nor secret tribunals can be 


is 


certifier’s | 


of disease. So it may be, but none the less shall we do well to 
frame our practice in these matters on the opinion given by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury before the Select Committee of 1259, that 
‘* any sensible layman conversant with the world and with man. 
kind can give a better opinion” 4s to a man’s power of self. 
government ‘than all the medical men put together.” A gooq 
means of obviating the danger you point out, that “ non-profes. 
sional or exceptional criminals” may count on impunity thr ough the 
very greatness or eccentricity of their crime, would be to familiarise 
the public mind with the details of criminal asylum life. These 
as given by the Lunacy Commissioners in their Report of Broad. 
moor for 1874, include solitary confinement in darkened rooms, 
without other change than two hours’ solitary exercise daily in a 
walled court, and other treatment engendering in the patient's 
mind, as the Commissioners carefully inform us, the fiercest fee]. 
ings of hatred and revenge. Add to this that criminal lunatics 
are or may be, in common with the alleged insane of all degrees, 
at the mercy of their keepers in the matter of corporal punish. 
ment, and liable to be kicked, stamped upon, throttled, and 
otherwise maltreated, even to death, on the smallest provocation 
—as happened lately to John Coates in Durham, and to another 
patient at Prestwich—and a man must be mad indeed if the pro- 
spect of Broadmoor “during Her Majesty’s pleasure ” is not almost 
as deterrent as the gallows.—I am, Sir, &c., 


64 Berners Street. Louisa Lowe, 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR YOUNG Boys, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—On the 4th of August there was a debate in the House of 
Commons on a recent change made by the Admiralty. A Com- 
mittee of gentlemen has lately inquired into the working of Mr. 
Childers’s system of limited competition for commissions in the 
Navy, and by the advice (or perhaps more strictly speaking, with 
the advice) of this Committee the system is -to be abandoned. 
This change and the discussion which arose out of it are intcrest- 
ing and important, from their bearing on the future of the Navy, 
but they are far more interesting and important if we consider 
them with reference to the general education of the country. 

It is observable that Mr. Childers did not throw the Navy open 
like the rest of the public service, but merely doubled the number 
of nominations, and then selected by competitive examination 
half the boys who had been nominated. ‘The question naturally 
arises,—why did Mr. Childers make this distinction between the 
Navy and the Army? and the most likely answer seems to be 
that he took into account the difference in age between the can- 
didates for the two services, and hesitated to subject boys of 
twelve years old to the full strain of competition. The recent 
change has frequently been spoken of as a ‘ Conservative 
reaction,” but seeing the competition was thus restricted, we can 
hardly think that Mr. Ward Hunt and his colleagues would incur 
the unpopularity inseparable from ‘patronage ” for the sake of 
‘‘reacting *’ to so little purpose. Ilowever this may be, and 
whatever were the motives of the Government, the character and 
position of the inquirers appointed by the Admiralty give us an 
ample guarantee that the inquiry was made and the report drawn 
up in the most perfect good faith, so that even if we hold the 
Committee to have been in some degree prejudiced in the matter, 
what they say is, at least, worthy of our consideration. 

The gist of the report will be seen from the following extracts :— 

“With regard to the method of entering Cadets for the Navy, we 
regret to be compelled to express entire disapproval of the present 
system of entry by competition. Even when restricted as it is now, by 
the practice of nominating no more than two cadets for each vacancy, the 
| system is, in our opinion, hurtful to the boys, and therefore injurious to 
the service.” 

“ We consider that any competitive examination for a prize of such 
value as appointment to the Navy, with the usual hard preparatory study, 
must of necessity be more or less hurtful to boys of from eleven to 
thirteen years of age, and wo have ample evidence to show that the 
hours during which the boys have studied prior to joining the ‘ Britannia’ 
are too many......” 

“In these remarks we wish to make no attack upon the general 
principle of educational competition, except as applied to young boys, 
as to whose qualifications we consider it both a mischievous and fallaci- 
ous test.”—Report, pp. xiii., 51, 52, 54.” 





| Lhe report of this Committee by no means settles the question, 
| but I would call attention to the fact that this is the only public 
| inquiry that has been made on the subject, and that the conclu- 
| sion arrived at is directly opposed to any system of competitive 


safely trusted with the protection of the sane or of the public from | examinations for young boys. 


the insane. One of the most justly noted alienists of the day 


And yet early education in this country is to a great ex- 


openly asserts that ‘no one is sane,” that all crime is the result | tent dominated by a system of competitive examinations for 
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boys between eleve 
preparatory schools becomming a 
for “entrance scholarships.” ‘The endowments of W inchester, | 
Eton, and Charterhouse afford funds for a number of these prizes | 
to parents, and our other great schools have established similar 
scholarships (often out of the masters’ pockets) in supposed self- 
defence. Any school that stood out would have to content itself 
with the skimmed-milk of the young population, and might be 
nowhere in the race for University distinctions. 

Two evils (as they seem to me) have resulted from the multi- 
plication of entrance scholarships :—1. Severe pressure is brought 
to bear upon our cleverest ‘boys at an early age. 2. Almost all 
the teaching force in our preparatory schools is thrown into Latin 
and Greek, especially into Latin and Greek grammar and 
composition. 

Let us take this latter point before the other. It might seem 

at first sight that this devotion to classics was by no means 
essential to the competitive system. Indeed, a very high 
authority in educational matters, Dr. Abbott, of the City of 
London School, would retain competition, but would make great 
alterations in the method and subjects of examination. He 
recommends ‘certain questions in arithmetic calculated to elicit 
thought, simple composition in English, and above all, a long 
and searching viva voce examination” (Report of Ilead 
Masters’ Conference in 1871). I observe, too, that of the nine 
papers set this year at Rugby two were mathematical, one was 
on history, sacred and profane, and one gave the following 
choice for English composition :—“ Write an imaginary conver- 
sation between Socrates and the head of a school Eleven ; or, 
write English verse, in any rhyming metre, on the longest day.” 
But even at Rugby the examination is chiefly in classics, and at 
some other (I believe most other) schools it is entirely so. This 
may be in a measure due to the predilection of head masters for 
the studies in which they themselves excel, but I should attribute 
it still more to their desire of examining with perfect fairness, 
and of setting subjects which there is no possibility of cramming. 
It is true that there is no cramming mathematics, but as a rule 
young boys, even clever boys, seem to have an inaptitude for 
anything like mathematical thinking ; and if, as Dr. Abbott 
suggests, much importance were attached to “a long and searching 
vivd voce examination,” the shy, nervous boy and the slow thinker 
would stand no chance whatever against a very inferior competitor 
with more readiness and self-possession. ‘The examiner does not 
like to trust to his impressions where very serious issues are at 
stake. Ile has a satisfactory test for knowledge, and in some 
subjects, especially in classics, for intelligence shown in the 
display of knowledge, but he cannot gauge intelligence by 
itself. Indeed, unless great care is taken, intelligence will tell 
much less than memory or peculiar circumstances. Scholarships 
for modern languages simply put a premium on residence abroad ; 
and many subjects, like geography and history, which may be made 
to interest children, and so to develop their intelligence, become life- 
less directly they are set for competitive examination. Classics 
suffer less than anything else, and the classical examiner can de- 
termine the ‘order of merit” with the greatest certainty. We 
must not, then, rest our hopes on the probability of a change in the 
subjects or cthod of examination. 

‘The necessary consequence, then, of the competition for entrance 
scholarships is and must be, that the masters of the “ first-grade ” 
preparatory schools think of hardly anything but classics. ‘The 
result of this exclusively classical training is that the clever boys 
acquire surprising skill in the ancient languages, but its effect on 
ordinary boys, and still more on boys whose abilities are below the 
average, is deplorable. ‘They have hardly any of the faculties of 
the mind developed, and when they enter the lower forms of a 
public school, they are found in a hopeless state of ignorance and 
stupidity. 

These scholarships, then, have a very prejudicial effect on the 
education of our ordinary boys. And are we sure that the clever 
boys are benefited by them? ‘The head masters themselves seem 
to have had some doubts on this subject. At the Conference of 
1871, the following resolution was carried unanimously :—* 'That 
In the opinion of this meeting, if scholarships at schools be 
offered for competition between boys of thirtecn and fourteen, 
gteat care will be required so to conduct the examinations as to 
avoid unhealthy forcing.” From the discussion which preceded, 


We learn that some of the head masters are strongly opposed to 
the present system. Others regard it as a necessary evil, arising 
from ‘a difliculty of disposing of large endowments by any 
There are, too, several, 





other way than open competition.” 


are becoming more and more training schools | with its working. 


n and fourteen years of age. Our leading | and those by no means of the least authority, who are satisfied 


Dr. Ridding, whose experience at Winchester 
makes his evidence extremely valuable, declared himself on the 
whole in favour of open competition, though he admitted that 
‘some trainers pressed their boys more than was good, and they 
afterwards seemed to require the same pressure.” But all con- 
curred, as we see by the resolution, in thinking that the system 
was attended with very great dangers. Dr. Butler pointed out 
that the flower of the rising generation was affected by it, and 
said that the question was ‘of sufficient importance to justify 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, with full powers 
to receive accounts of the results of such examinations, 
collecting evidence from masters, medical men, and others 
upon it.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has declared that our great schools, in 
establishing these competitions, have been guilty of a ‘‘prepos- 
terous violation of the laws of life and health” (*‘Schools and 
Universities on the Continent,” p. 60). ‘The head masters have 
recorded their conviction that great care is needed to avoid un- 
healthy forcing. ‘The gentlemen who have lately reported on the 
working of a system of limited competition have protested em- 
phatically against all competitive examinations for young boys. 
Feeling with Dr. Butler the extreme importance of the issues at 
stake, | would ask, should this subject be allowed to drop with- 
out further inquiry ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. HL. Q. 


BOOKS. 


THE TUNDRAS AND THEIR INHABITANTS." 
Six days’ journey by land from Archangel lies the grey and 
dreary little coast town of Mezen, a place of ‘ modified exile,” 
the frontier town of Siberia in Europe; and beyond it is 
the wilderness of the Siberias, extending northward to the Icy 
Sea and eastward to the Pacific Ocean. From this point stretch 
the Tiindras, vast deserts of swamp and moss, the haunts of the 
lonely Samoyedes ; the dismal, unvisited country east of the White 
Sea, whither Mr. Rae and his friend journeyed last year, in the 
process of their exploration of the kingdom of the North Wind. It 
was a pioneer expedition ; no travellers had ever before visited 
the bleak, isolated promontory of Kanin, which runs up out of 
Malaya Zemlia into the Frozen Ocean; no one knew where the 
Samoyedes dwelt, whether on the shore or inland, or how they 
lived ; the isolation of the place and the peop!e was complete. A 
little steamer towed the boat in which the travellers were to make 
their coasting-voyage along the summer shores of Kanin, and at 
the Cape they were cast off. ‘The voyage had much interest even 
before the vast loneliness was reached, and the strange people 
were seen, while yet they had not quite done with Russian-Christian 
races, or entered the most desolate of all the realms of heathendom. 
is an ominous, but not unnatural 





“7 hope you will come back” 
form of farewell under such circumstances, and Mr, Rae and the 
Doctor were reminded of it at an early stage, when they found 
themselves sailing upon the White Sea—having crossed the Polar 
Circle in the bright morning light—in a boat which was neither 
rivetted nor bolted, but merely stitched with osicr twigs, which 
leaked liberally and required much baling, They weathered 
one heavy breeze, which succeeded to a calm, in’ which 
“a great stillness fell upon the sea, the clouds and sea 
and sky became one sheet of milk, the only distinction being 
a creamy haze upon the water,” and then gave it up, 
put in at Korga, a Russian settlement consisting of one 
solitary wooden hut, inhabited by three men and a boy, and 
pitched their gay little tent under the lee of this hardly larger 
shelter. ‘ Between the hut and the shore lay a reach of low, 
brown, turfy land, strewed with bleached skeletons of trees and 
driftwood, Away on cither side stretched the shores of Kanin, 
patched in places with pure snow. Behind us the White Sea was 
thundering on a shingly beach, and away below the low brow of 
land in front of us lay the Tiindras, a scene of boundless deso!a- 
tion. A few yards away from the hut, three tall, grey, weather- 
beaten wooden crosses stood side by side, an Arctic Calvary, 
looking seaward for the comfort and encouragement of mariners.” 
Two days’ waiting here, where pebbles of price may be picked 
up on the shore—whimsical lavishness of nature, where value has 
no significance—and they put to sca again, to be once more driven 
before the wind to the desolate shore of Kantshin. <A curious 
scene presented itself at this little settlement, which was absolutely 


* The Land of the North Wind; or, Travels among the Laplanders and the Samoyedes. 
By Edward Rae, F.R.G.S8. London: John Murray. 
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denned. No trace of life was to be found ; one of the wooden | 
huts was full of sledges, in another were traces of reindeer hair and | 
hoofs. They “walked up to a lonely little wooden church on the 
cliff, and were amazed to find the east wall covered with conti | 
pictures and silver work. ‘There were brazen lamps and candle- | 
sticks, with yellow bees’-wax tapers and enormous decorated | 
candles standing in them. On the floor was a little hand-censer. 
It is evident that these were votive offerings from thankful souls 
who had weathered Cape Kanishin. 
wooden shrines and crosses, carved by the mariners’ own hands, 
and coarsely painted. A little reading-desk held two old missals 
in the Sclavonic tongue, and from the altar-shelf hung screens 
which had once been embroidered cloth of gold.” They lighted 
the candles, the Russian boatmen kindled incense in the censer, 


and censed the pictures and the few lonely graves outside ; | 


then they extinguished the lights, and went their way. The 


next day they succeeded in weathering Cape Kanishin, and | 


went sailing northwards under the coast, which is a mass of 
spongy moss, on a light earth-bed, and forms a dull brown wall 
with the grey sea battering at its foot, to the mouth of the 
Kiga river. On the left bank were Samoyede dwellings ; the 
travellers had reached the promised land; but they sailed north- 
ward still, to the mouth of the Miesna, rowed up to its muddy 
waters, landed on its muddy bank, supped with the Midnight 
Sun at 8° above the horizon, despatched the boatmen to fetch 
some natives, and in two hours were rewarded by the approach 
of seven Samoyedi, and one Samoyeda, in procession, with ten 
sledges and forty reindeer. 

Then began the bargaining for reindeer sledges, and the 
arranging for travel across the Tiindras, inaugurated by the 
slaughter of one of the reindeer, which was killed by the woman, 
and its blood drunk while warm by the whole party. The 
Samoyedes are of the Mongol type, low, but not repulsive, with 
flat faces, high cheek-bones, squat noses, with round, open nostrils, 
oblique dark eyes, no hair upon the men’s faces but a thin wisp of 
moustache, and tawny orange complexion. They area superior race 
to the Lapps in every respect, especially in the cleanliness of their 
habits, and their tents, or tjoums, of birch-bark and reindeer-skin, 
are curiously beautiful. So is their costume, formed, of course, 
of reindeer-skin, but ornamented ingeniously with lines of deep 
rich colour, and strips of black, brown, and grey fur. Their 
sledges are charming vehicles, —‘‘a light body on a wooden frame- 
work supported on slight runners, nine feet in length, two feet 
in width above, two and a half at the runner, everything taper- 
ing upwards a little, and the whole exceedingly light and strong. 
The guiding-pole is eighteen feet long, slightly tapering, and 
very heavy, with around metal knob at one end, at the other a 
sort of lance-head, employed in seal or walrus-spearing in the 
season. ‘To stimulate the reindeer, they are gently tapped on 
the back with the knob.” The reindeer are harnessed to these 
sledges five abreast, or three abreast, or singly, according to the 
load, and away go the people, and the strange, ungainly creatures 
who share and a" their lives over the wonderful, appalling 
wastes of the North. There is a strong appeal to the imagination | 
in the absolute dependence of the human on the brute inhabitants 
of these regions, a dependence complete than that of the Arab 
on his camel or the Esquimaux on his dogs. It was humor- 
ously described by a Norwegian, a certain Mr. Olsen, thus :— 
‘He is a fonny beast, de reinbow; he lives mit de Lapps and their 
famlies up in de mountings, and they lives upon him. They 
eats him for meats and drinks his milk, and he draws ’em in de 
sledge; but he von’t go ven he don't like, and kicks up de 


Gifts were there, rude | 


es 


gurgling at the roots; and glides, producing delicious exhilaration, 
over soft, wet, level moss. A glorious sensation, says Mr, Rae, 
| and superior to every other kind of locomotion, is this summer 
sledging on the Tiindras of the Samoyedes. It is not to be had 
elsewhere ; the Lapps don’t sledge in the summer, their sledges 
are not made for the purpose, and their reindeer could not traye} 
in the heat of their sheltered, windless country. Up here, in the 
| far, far North, where the wind blows fresh and free, under the 
sky in which “the sun has risen redly up, to shine for half a 
| year,” the intelligent, sagacious, enduring creatures speed over 
the quagmires in which a man would sink to his neck in ten 
seconds, with broad, elastic hoofs, expanding like camels’ feet, 
Their gait is awkward, their bellow is like the grunt of a pig, 
their rounded bodies, slender legs, bulgy hoofs, heavy mossy 
horns, strangely analogous with the soil, are ugly perhaps; but 
| their bright, answering eyes, and their soft, dark mouths and 
nostrils are beautiful. Speeding on, on, towards the top of the 
world, with vast herds of these creatures and their owners all 
migrating, to escape the mosquitoes, to the coldest camping. 
ground attainable, with no other life stirring around, with the 
soft, dark outline of the Tindras—how beautiful any one who has 
studied the beauty of a turf bog may dimly guess—stretching 
illimitably far, through the intoxicatingly pure bright air; 
this at least was new in the experience of travel; and 
the people were absolutely new also, interesting, and harm- 
less. ‘The travellers with their Samoyede guides made for the 
northern centre of the Kanin peninsula, Koroléva, and every 
village was moving when they reached it, so that the journey must 
have been a weird, flying-Dutchman sort of experience, with every- 
where the pure air, the springy morass, the squadrons of reindeer, 
the heathen escort, mild, though they devour raw flesh and drink 
hot blood, and with a great reverence for their dead, though ten 
years ago they certainly worshipped reindeer skulls set up in their 
damp desert on poles for fetish, and most likely worship then— 
that is, the majority—still. At Koroléva, the whole tribe was 
leaving for Kanin Nos, and in another week not a single Samoyede 
would have been found short of that Cape. The Koroléva 
Samoyedes look rather like gipsies, but are well fed and pros- 
perous; their tents are neat and commodious, their personal 
habits are cleanly; and the start of the tribe was curious to 
see. ‘There were less than forty persons, and they had thirty-five 
sledges and five hundred reindeer, —a very moderate number. One 
Samoyede at Sobatschya owns five thousand. ‘ The sledges were 
collected in three files, each sledge with its team of reindeer and 
male and female driver ; the great herd was concentrated and sent 
on in front, and slowly the Samoyedes began to defile on their 
journey northwards, First one sledge, with four other sledges at- 
tached to it, trailed off over the Tindra, then a second link of five, 
then another, until, like the children of Israel, the whole tribe— 
men, women, and children, homes and herds—were in motion, 
disappearing one by one over the brow of some rising ground, 
until all had vanished.” ‘They had taken little notice of the 
strangers ;—they were too busy to treat them with the courtesy the 
Samoyedes all along their route had shown them,—and nowhere is 
it evident that the apparition of the men from the world outside 
the Tiindras, whose like they never saw before, of the existence 
of whose race they may perhaps—or some of them—have been 
entirely ignorant, excited much curiosity among the happy, 
busy, nomad people, who live on the best of terms with each 
other, and know no greater trouble than the mosquitoes, which 
afflict their reindeer even more severely than themselves. Mr. 
Rae tells that when the tribe had vanished, the blank was so 
great that the travellers stood and stared vacantly at each other 








ground mit his foots; den must de Lapp turn over de sledge on 
himself, and wait till the reinbow change his mind.” 

Mr. Olsen was familiar with the ways of walruses too, and told 
a pleasant story of one of those unwieldy beasts :—‘ Ven I wass | 
in Nova Zemlia to search de valros, von day they catched a yong 
valros. By ’m bye up came de old yalros, putted him tosks over 
de edge of de boat, and look about him. Den he taked hold of | 
our friend in him arms and dive mit him, for, tinks the valros, he 
is my yong one. So afterwards he find out his mistakes, comes 
op again, and put him back in de boat.” ‘The spare reindeer 
canter in open order over the Tindras, the herd are kept together 
by the intelligent Samoyede dogs, as clever at their business as the 
sheep-dog of Scotland; the Tiindras are simply swaying bogs,— 
swamp, hillocks, brushwood, streams, and pools are among their 
features. ‘The reindeer trot with soft, ungainly step: the sledge 
bounds from one great lump of peat to ennlteen, hisses through shal- 
on floating mosses, 


low pools, leaps fissures in the turf, tumbles 


which like yellow sponges sink bubbling and swaying under the 
light runners, tears through brakes of sage-bush, with water 





jing. Their experience of the tribes 


| for some time before they could prepare for their bivouac on 


the vacant site of Koroléva, which was to remain desert until 
autumn, when the nomads would return. It must have hada 


| Strange effect upon the mind of the Englishmen who had made 


such a journey to see them, to come up with them, and behold 
them vanish, to adopt Dumas’s celebrated simile, “like buffaloes 
in the mist.” 

On they went, westward now, towards Schoina, on the coast, 
five miles an hour, over country which no human foot or animal's, 


save a reindecr’s, could traverse, occasionally stopping to lasso 


fresh reindeer, or to chat with Samoyedes who met them, accom- 


| panied by their herds, of course en route for Kanin Nos. 


When they reached the bank of the Schoina, a boy put off to 
meet them in a canoe, and they were invited to enter the chief 
wigwam—the entire village community numbers forty-five— 
where they found nine Samoyedes, well-mannered and _pleasant- 
looking, waiting for the fish supper which two women were cook- 
of the Tindras may be 


tiv! 
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summed up in the description of that visit ; there is little to tell 
about these, the least-known people in the world, and it is attrac- 
tive. They are quite ignorant, and have no written language ; 
they are dignified, hospitable, and kindly ; their family life is 
united and happy, and ‘“‘in spite of intercourse with their neigh- 
pours, they retain composure and self-respect.” Probably their 
wigwams may be less airy and cleanly in the winter, when the 
dréadful cold and snowstorms hold them prisoners in the tents 
and prevent them from using water, but in the summer they are 
clean, comfortable, and tastefully adorned, ‘They have a curious 


superstition about the bear, a creature they much respect. In | 
killing one they never fail to cut the claws off his fore-paws, lest | 


when next they attack one they themselves should lose their lives. 
Whether they believe in a future life no one knows; they are 
sensible and unambitious in their enjoyment of the present. ‘There 


ig no comparison, in Mr. Rae’s opinion, between the Russian boor | 


and his so-called savage neighbour, the Samoyede. 
sordid meanness and greediness of the former, the poor Yellow 
Man never did and probably never will condescend.” 

The river-side village looked picturesque in the clear, gentle 
light which shone on the birch-bark tents, with gaily-dressed 
Samoyedes grouped in front of them, the fishing-nets hanging 
up to dry, the bright river, and the one canoe drawn up on the 
turf,—and with this fair picture in their minds the travellers bade 
adieu to the Taindra and resumed their journey by water. When 
they were once again abreast of Kantishin, they saw great whales 
rolling and wallowing in the sea. ‘* We wondered,” says Mr, Rae, 
“why the Archangel fishers never came here, as this afternoon 
alone would have enriched them.” ‘The trackless, soft, brown, 
silent wastes, with the sweet wind singing over them, had been 
traversed and left behind; their kindly, harmless, wandering people, 
with the herds of the gentle animals which render human life 
possible throughout their vast harvestless, treeless, expanse, were 
faring to the northernmost north, to thrive in the breath of the 
ice-wind; the solemn midnight sun was gliding along the horizon, 
when, while the boatmen slept, one of the travellers steered tie 
boat back towards their point of departure, often looking behind 
tothe North, over “the White Sea, which stretched away, perhaps 
to the shores of an undiscovered country.” 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS 
AmonG the more serious questions which really beset Anglo- 
Indian administrators on all sides is that of public works. What 
principles should regulate expenditure, how much should be 
spent, where and upon what objects? ‘These are queries which 
the Supreme and Provincial Governments are constantly obliged 
to consider, answer, or defer to @ more convenient season, Under 
the system which prevailed until Lord Mayo established the long- 
discussed scheme of provincial budgets, all plans for public works, 
no matter how small, which threw any charge upon the Imperial 


revenue, had to be referred for sanction to Caleutia. Every 
officer who aspired to ‘illustrate his reign,” or who acted 


up to what he considered the standard of his duty towards 


the territory or department over which he was placed, 


| 
| 


pense, and to the discontent which that impost created may be 
traced the final adoption of an idea, long debated ofticially and 
publicly, whereby the Supreme Government sought relief by 
granting the Provincial Governments fixed sums, out of which 
they were to carry on their own purely local public works. But 
while this method removes a crowd of details from the central 
offices, and gets rid of much irritating friction between subordi- 
nate and controlling departments, it leaves the question of cost 
and all the burden of deciding on ‘‘ magnificent ideas” just where 
it was in 1868. Sounder views on what are ironically called 
‘reproductive works,” and the opinion that not what we desire, 
but what we can afford, is the better rule, may prevail for 
the moment, but the continuance of such wholesome sentiments 


| is entirely dependent on the quality of mind which may happen 


“To the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 





to reach the supreme seats of government in England and India. 
If the Viceroy and Secretary of State are cool, hard, and resolute 
men, then the chance is great that public-works expenditure will 
be moderate, but a weak vessel in Downing Street, and a fervid 
devotee of ‘+ magnificent ideas ” in Calcutta, would soon upset the 
financial equilibrium, mortgage the revenue, and necessitate 
harassing taxation, to make good an expenditure incurred in 
pursuing the dazzling prospects revealed by a mirage of reproduc- 
tive works. 

Mr. Thornton's volume on “ Indian Public Works” is an in- 
structive treatise, composed by one who certainly understands 
the subject as few can pretend to understand it, either in India 
or England. Ile has, indeed, attained to a just distinction in the 
home branch of a great department, and he superadds to accurate 
official knowledge the freedom of an enlightened, independent critic. 
Moreover, the book, considering the specific gravity of its contents, 
is written with a welcome liveliness, while the style, always lucid, 
is bright and entertaining. Those who know nothing of Indian 
Public Works, and those who are familiar with them, may read 
with profit Mr. Thornton’s extensive survey, which will impart 
exact information to the one, and furnish suggestive commentaries 
to the other. In a field presenting such strong temptations to 
men of a doginatical turn, our author rarely lays down the law, 
although he once or twice indulges in speculations which appear 
more like the offspring of a generous imagination than of a sober 
judgment. In this category we are disposed to place the fervid 
sketch of a future supposed to result from the * Anglicising” of 
Hindoos, which would be literally a turning of the East upside 


| down, and the notion that we, as a nation, are bound to spend 
| generations of valuable lives and invest millions of capital in a 


comprehensive attempt to create an Indian nationality able to 
stand and run alone. Lappily the sound management of a Public 
Works Department is quite independent of schemes which, if 
reduced to practice, would make us the principal agents in de- 
stroying our own Empire, and responsible for leaving behind an 


|anarchy worse than any existing in the peninsula when we set 


besieged his local superiors with projects; and they, again, | 


assailed the Supreme Government with something like importu- 
nity. As it was uncertain how much money would be supplied, 
the rule was to ask for a large amount, to be applied to many 
schemes, on the calewlation that, perhaps, one-third or one-fourth 
would be sanctioned, just as a capitalist applics for ten times the 
amount of a new loan, in order that he may secure the largest 
attainable proportion. ‘Thus a local Government would send up 
proposals not only for bridges, court-houses, gaols, asylums, 
roads, costing tens of thousands, but for what were called ‘big 
things” in the way of railways, canals, bunds, docks, the 
“estimates ” of which alone reached several millions. Thus, 
bombarded every year by audacity and ingenuity, the 
Supreme Government was led to sanction ever larger and 
larger totals; while, in addition to Indian demands proper, the 
Home Government, moved by philanthropy or other motive, 
ordered ‘palatial barracks,” or ‘ transports,” or ‘ docks,” 
which devoured the elastic fund devoted to public works. 
The consequence was a series of so-called deficits in the budget 
accounts, which, disclosed during the summer of 1869, brought 


| 


| 
| 
| 


foot on its shores. We prefer Mr, Thornton's statements and 
reasonings conecrning the present, to his dream of a polity which 
would certainly quench his own bright forecast of an Indian 
future in blood and ruin, 

At the very outset, he removes an impression which prevailed 
extensively thirty years ago, and still lingers among us. It was 
once a settled article of belief that the English had found Indix 
well supplied with all kinds of public works, provided by bene- 
volent despots, and that these had been neglected and allowed 
to disappear by rude interlopers, animated by a thirst for gold, for 
territory, and military renown. No idea was ever more erroneous, 
Admitting that ‘“* Public Works have always formed a weak side 
of Anglo-Indian administration,” Mr. Thornton caustically re- 
marks that ‘ since the fall of the Roman Empire there never has 
been a government whose strong side was public works ;” and 
adds that in no country “in which the State has done most in 
this direction has it done nearly as much within an equal period 
as the British rulers of India have done within the last twenty years.” 
Since 1855, irrespectively of a similar amount devoted to railways, 
the Indian Public Works Department has expended ninety millions 
sterling, ‘‘a very liberal tithe of the entire revenues of the State 
during the same period.” But it may be said, this expenditure 
represents a tardy recognition of obligations. Not so. Before 
1855 we had not obtained possession of the country so as to 
keep the peace and command its resources. Moreover, if in 


about considerable retrenchment in the ‘‘ Luxury Department,” | remote times genuine public works abounded, they had vanished 
as Sir Richard Strachey called it, and a sharp overhauling of the | before our advent, and ‘the programme of constructional opera- 


whole question. 


The revived Income-tax was the offspring of a | tions which the English in India found awaiting them, as soon as 


policy bent on ‘“‘improving the public estate,” regardless of ex- they had time to lock around after becoming masters there, 





* Indian Public Works and Coynate Indian Topics. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
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was of unprecedented length, so that within the period which 
has since elapsed the utmost energy on their part must have 
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failed to discharge its obligation.” ‘The truth is that the country and wife of John, first Earl of 
was bridgeless, roadless, absolutely wanting in maritime appliances, Moira), was a prominent figure in Irish society in the beginning 
and greatly needing edifices ‘‘suitable and available for the pur- | of this century, and held hospitable house in a mansion then 
poses of administration according to European notions.” Under- , known as Moira House, since used as the Mendicity Institution, 
lying the difficultics thus presented to a race not deficient in For some forgotten reason, Lady Moira entertained grave dig. 
enterprise was a relative scarcity of money, which could only | pleasure against her younger son, Colonel Rawdon, and had not 
be supplied by loans or taxation, financial processes, especially | seen him for several years, when one night she heard (sleeping or 
the latter, very likely to create sullen discontent among a_ waking, who shall say?) his step traversing the hall, and ascending 
people who do not like to be taxed even for their own good | the staircase. Presently he seemed to approach her bedroom, and 
at the pleasure of intrusive strangers. Narrowly scanning the knocked at the door. Lady Moira bade him enter, and Colonel 
terms of the problem, we are, therefore, more disposed to wonder Rawdon came in, approached her bed, and fervently begged her for- 
that so much, than that so little has been done; nor, considering | giveness. ‘The mother threw her arms round him and kissed him, 
the pressure applied from home by a powerful, restless, and often assuring him of her entire reconciliation, and then asked how 
ignorant eddy of public opinion, insatiate in its demands, can we , it came to pass that he visited her at such an hour?  Iis reply 
be fairly surprised at the errors in policy and practice which have | WS, “Tam going a long journey, dear mother, but I could not 
occurred, Viceroys and Secretaries of State entered on a carecr | begin it till I had asked your pardon,”’ After this, Colonel 
: Rawdon left the room, his steps again sounding down the corri- 
dors and stairs, and (as the reader will anticipate) Lady Moira 
shortly learned that he had died (it is believed, in England) on 
the night in question. 





of Huntingdon—the Methodist 


of experiment in a line of business rarely practised by govern- | 
ments, and if they committed grave blunders in irrigation, rail- 
way construction, barrack-building, some allowance must be 
made for inexperience. Mr. Thornton is very severe on Lord 
Dalhousie, far more so than is warranted by the facts on which Now we may surely treat this—or the beautiful story of Miss 
the great Governor-General alone could act; but the art of pass- | Caroline Lee, vouched for by Bishop Warburton, or the Wynyard 
ing judgment apris coup is, we suppose, one which no critic could | ghost—as typical instances of apparitions which are so far from 
being a priori incredible, that we want nothing but their greater 


safely neglect. Ilis railway policy, with all its defects, has at | 
least given railways to India; and it is not fair to determine its | frequency (to bring them under some kind of law) to make them 
merits by the light of scientific knowledge and experience subse- | actually antecedently probable. But by some sinister chance, 
quently obtained, Without a guarantee no iron ways would | these noble and worthy cases of the return of the departed are 
have scored the surface of India, for public opinion twenty | precisely the rarest of all; and are almost lost among a mass of 
years ago would have scoffed at the bare notion of Indian | stories wherein the motives of the apparition are even ludicrously 
State Railways ; while as to the selection of a broad gauge, the | inappropriate to the conditions of disembodied existence. Let it 


error is entirely due to gross neglect on the part of Mr. Fairlie, | be granted, frankly, that if departed spirits really return, they 
who did not get himself born into the world until, so far as India | probably do so not by any exceptional Divine “ permission” 
was concerned, he was too late by a generation. Apart from the given for adequate reason, as our fathers generally assumed, but 
harsh mode of dealing with Lord Dalhousie, there is much that | because they are free to follow their own inclinations,—which, of 
is excellent and suggestive in the chapter on ‘‘ Communications.” | course, may be clevated and dignified, or altogether the reverse. 
In like manner, the author, as might be anticipated, treats the | Still, unless we are willing to suppose that death indefinitely 
vexed question of ‘ Irrigation” in a sober and business-like | degrades, instead of raising, mankind, and even renders those who 
manner, and justly discredits the tendency towards ‘big works,” | were once wise little better than fools, it is impossible to con- 
and the arbitrary doctrines of the despotic school, respecting | template the majority of ghost-stories without noticing that they 
compulsory water supply. Mr. ‘Thornton, as he should be, is at | harmonise with the paltry and childish imaginations of the living, 
once vigorous and subtle in his criticism of ‘‘ Establishments,” an | far better than with any characteristics we can attribute to the 
endless theme, gifted with perpetual youth, among all men and ‘dead. One of the very best authenticated ghost-stories of which we 
nations. A very good map enriches the book, and shows at a | have heard, for example, is one which refers to a certain parsonage 
glance the principal railway works of which it treats, as well as) between Bath and Bristol, wherein a lady, dressed in blue, 
the light-houses on the wide-stretching coasts of British India and ; and with the most mournful countenance, has been beheld over 
Burmah. }and over again by most respec‘able witnesses, affording apparently 
SS | independent testimony of one another. But what is the alleged 
GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL.* | origin of this Blue Lady’s grief and disquictude ? Neither the desire 

Ir is a sad pity that collectors of ghost stories cannot be induced 

to exercise a little economy of belief. Not a few of us would 
willingly go with them a mile, but they always perversely try to 
compel us to go,—not twain,—but twenty. Beginning with tales 


for forgiveness of any trespasses, nor yet the love for surviving dear 
ones: but intense interest in a certain store of jewels, said to have 
been robbed from her in that house a century ago; anda “concern” 
to hover round the spot where she was murdered! If it were 

‘ i é ‘ s treasure she hersclf had stolen, which she desired to restore to 
plausible enough to pass with some rational aequiescenee, they he lates al Ung Mbit aun oc het tte alee of hee 
soon lead us a dance through a very thicket of absurdities, 78 


. ° : , : to whose scene her remorseful spirit remained chained, there 
wherein every shred of common-sense is quickly left behind. 


A ‘ ni would be some moral verisimilitude in the tale. But what has 
In these matters the rule of the “premier ae needs to an innocent sufferer who has been for a hundred years in the 
ve altogether reversed, ee & te her “— of the ghost- world of pardon to do with the offence of which she was so long 
mongers which it costs us so much to follow. There must always ago only the victim ? Or what interest can a soul which has entered 
porte Reagent — ee ee vs among the realities feel in the hiding-place of a box of trinkets ? 
ae : “A ° é 5 Are diamonds and rubies, then, of great account beyond the 
The wonder, the distressing wonder, is that those who 
loved us so fondly but a few weeks or hours ago, and for whom 


tomb? ‘Truly we should need to reverse the poet’s dictum :— 


“ They sin who tell us Love can die; 


we know there can be no full joy in heaven while Wwe are weeping With life all other passions fly, 
below, should yet leave us in our desolation without affording us All others are but vanity. 
the consolation of the assurance of their existence and happi- In heaven Ambition canuot dwell, 


ness and the promise of reunion. Every tale of apparition of Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell. 


the loving and beloved departed spirit to the surviving friend, 
must of necessity carry with it more of likelihood and natural- | 
ness than even of awe. Either Love ‘strong as the grave” or else | 
Repentance, and the desire to clear another of a suspected crime, | Hither thus the primd facie probability that the dead may return 
or to crave for pardon, afford motives for the return of the dead, | to usis practically destroyed by the baseness of the greater number 
so powerful, and apparently so likely to prevail in a higher and_ of the stories of apparitions. Even the best authenticated class of 
purer state of being, that the mystery is why (supposing ghost-stories—the accounts of ‘ fetches,” or appearances of 
the soul to be free and conscious after death) we do xot hear persons at the moment of their death to distant friends or 
every day of ghosts appearing on such errands. Let us take, for , acquaintances—lose much force by the singular fatality whereby 
example, an incident which the present writer found recorded such visions seem to be vouchsafed most frequently to those 
almost contemporaneously among some private family memo- in whom the dead had only a secondary kind of interest, and 
randa. The Countess of Moira (daughter of Sclina, Countess scarcely ever to those in whom their hearts were wrapped up 
i —— in the bonds of tenderest affection. A servant is reported to have 
,seen his master; a mistress her maid; a nephew his uncle; a 


If the ghostmongers be right, Revenge and even childish spite are 
carried by ninety-nine people into Hades, for one who bears 
the Love ‘* whose holy flame for ever burneth.” 





* Glimpses of the Supernatural, Edited by Rey. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 2 vols. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1375, 
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THE 
gailor his fellow-mariner ; a student his tutor, and so on, ad infin’. 
tum, and (it must be confessed) with amazing weight of testimony | 
in favour of the reality of the impression on the mind of the seer, | 
_if of nothing more. But when we ask ourselves to whom would 
our dying spirits fly for our last glance of farewell, were we quit- | 
ting the shores of eart!i, it becomes altogether absurd to imagine that | 
we should flit about exhibiting ourselves in that supreme crisis of 
existence between two worlds for the benefit of such remotely | 
concerned spectators. Thus as regards all ghost-stories, we | 
find that those which we would most readily believe are rarely 
offered for our credence, while we are overwhelmed with a mass of | 
tales whose antecedent improbability far outweighs the slender 
and unsifted testimony in their favour. 

In the book before us, Dr. Lee has, we think, illustrated the truth 
of these observations. He has collected with great industry, and 
recorded in a lively and interesting way, two volumes full of 
anecdotes, of which the vast majority assume that the dead are 
still animated by those lower pas-ions which must needs be extinct 
in the grave, and yet have somehow lost those nobler and, purer 
affections which—if anything in us can survive dissolution—must 
surely live for ever. ‘There are, for example, the Chester -le-Street 
apparition of 1632, of the woman who could not rest till her mur- 
derers were hanged ; the story of the Australian grazier, to whom 
the ghost of his murdered partner showed the hole where his 
corpse was hid; the story of the German lady who saw the sailor- 
ghost in the Paris hotel; the story of the English clergyman 
in Scotland in the house where a woman had been murdered ; 
and at least two-thirds of the stories of haunted houses which 
refer either to murders or concealment of treasure. Besides 
these, there are indeed in these volumes a few stories—those 
of Captain Dyke, Nicholas Ferrier, Lord Chedworth, &c.— 
wherein the object of the returning spirit was to convert the 
surviving sceptical friend to a belief in a future life; and a few, 
like the Welsh ghost, and the touching story of the lady who 
died in Egypt, and visited her children in Torquay, wherein the 
“fetch” appeared to the nearest and most beloved relations ; or | 
wherein, as in the curious case of Lord Brougham’s vision (authen- 
ticated by himself), and the Beresford ghost story, there was a 
But as we have remarked, the 





solemn promise to be redeemed.* 
great preponderance of testimony is in favour of ghosts recalled 
solely by motives which it is quite ineredible should really linger 
in a soul which has quitted for ever the petty interests of earth. | 

Regarding the remainder of Dr. Lee’s volumes, which are filled | 
with the wildest histories of magic and witchcraft, we can really | 
make no remark beyond asking the question,—Is the respected | 
vicar himself an instance of the return of departed spirits ? Surely 
the man who penned many of these pages must have been born, 
at the very latest, in the seventeenth century ? 


SIGNA.F 
Ir as a rule the novels of Ouida are of an objectionable type, 
it cannot be denied that she sometimes shows power, and | 
her present story, Signa, is not without its traces, Not | 
only does the interest of the tale never flag, but there 
is scarcely a page which does not contain either some fine | 
bit of description of animate or inanimate nature, some clever ; 
touch which shows how thoroughly she understands Italian 
men and women of the class she has undertaken to portray, or 
some scrap of prose poetry in a reminiscence of times gone by, | 
or a peep into the art-world of the present day. Signa is a 
poetic, and at the same time an inexpressibly saddening story. 
Its writer would seem at times to have a true perception of the | 
loveliness and truth of things spiritual, and at others she speaks 
of them with a scoff and a sneer, or some light, bitter jest, as if | 
Christian teachings were but old wives’ fables, and there were no 
faith on earth, no God in heaven. And yet all the time she cannot | 
disguise, nay, she brings out and heightens, the beauty of a life the | 
guiding powers of which are duty and religion ; and notwithstanding 
her apparent disdain of churches, creeds, and what they would 
instil, no writer of fiction points out more plainly the need of | 
human nature for higher guidance than its own. ‘“ Untiring in- 
telligence,” she says, ‘may live best without a faith, but tired | 
poverty and labour must have one of some sort. Called by what 





. The interminable inaccuracies which invalidate half the records of these events. | 
and which need to be taken prominently into consideration in any estimate | 
of their evidential worth, are curiously exemplified in this recension of this | 
famous story. The writer does not know the name of the lady who saw the | 
ghost (she was the Honourable Nichola Hamilton, daughter of Lord Glerawly). He | 
makes her warry Sir Martin, instead of Sir Tristram Beresford, and to send on 
the day of her death “for Lady Betty Cobb, of whose friendship she had long | 

possessed, and to whom she confided her story.” Lady Betty Cobbe (nce | 
Lady Eliza Beresford) was the grand-daugbter of Lady Beresford and of Lord 
Tyrone (the ghost), and was not born till many years after Lady Beresford's death. 


; 
t Signa: a Story. By Ouida. 3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. | 





name it may be, it is the self-same thing, the vague, sad, wistful 
hope of some far-off, but certain compensation.” 

The principal characters in Signa are all personifications of some 
attribute. Bruno is a wonderful impersonation of self-sacrifice, 
and Lippo one of greed and hypocrisy. Gemma is the incarnation 
of selfishness, and Palma knows no feeling save love and duty. 
Signa himself is a genius, a musician from his birth ;—Ouida is fond 
of inusicians, and describes them specially well. ‘This one, a child 
without a name, is called after the town near to which he was 
found, in the midst of a flood, a living infant, on the breast of his 
dead and unknown mother. And yet the two brothers, who when 


| out at night seeing to the safety of their sheep discovered and 


saved the child, did not doubt that the corpse which they allowed 


| to be washed away unburied was that of their sister Pippa. Only 


the brother who would have owned the poor lost creature, and 
seen her laid in the earth, and had the rites of the Church per- 
formed over her, is intimidated by Lippo, who suggests that it 
might be supposed that they had murdered her, and thus con- 
sents to an act which is the cause to him of life-long sorrow. In 
repentance for his participation in so cowardly a transaction, and 
to make amends also to poor dead Pippa for former unkindnesses, 
Bruno persuades his brother to bring up the little waif with his 
own large family, binding himself to give to the avaricious Lippo 
one-half of the yearly produce of his mountain farm. ‘The fierce 
and wild, but simple and gencrous nature of Bruno forms an 
admirable contrast to the hypocritical Lippo. ‘The latter, always 
gentle and soft-spoken, and knowing how to turn everything to 
his advantage, is, of course, the model man of the Lastra, while 
Bruno is misjudged on all sides. Lippo gets a great reputation 
for generosity by his supposed adoption of Signa, for the bargain 
between the brothers is kept a secret, and he contrives also to 
have it believed that the child is not Pippa’s, but Bruno's own, 
and deserted by its unnatural father. Meantime the little one, 
beaten by Nita, the virago Lippo married for her money, and ill- 
treated by her children, starved, and made to work beyond his 
strength, has a hard time of it; and but for his sweet, happy 


| nature, his playfellows Gemma and Palma, and his friend Bruno, 


who gives him a day's pleasure now and then, would have had 
but a miserable existence. The picture given us by Ouida of 
this ragged child, with his poetical and fervent religious beliefs, is 
extremely beautiful; and she is remarkably happy in making the 
love of music, at first but an innocent pastime, gradually develope 
into a passion, and merge at length into desire for fame, from 
which moment, when Signa cares to play merely because he hears 
beautiful things, and employs his art to entrance men and women, 
his character sensibly deteriorates, and he sacrifices not merely 
himself, but Bruno, to whom he owes everything, in order to secure 
his progress. And the warnings of Bruno, poor, ignorant, unedu- 
cated Bruno who while he “fears to handle his soul,” yet would 
give his life that the boy should yet be pure when he meets his 
mother, are all in vain. ‘This is Signa in his early days :— 

*The musie was in his head and in his heart; and the millions of 
leaves and the glancing water seemed to be singing with him, and he 
did not feel the flints under his feet or the heat of them, as he went 


| sinzing out all his little soul to the river and the sky and the glad Juno 


sunshine, and he was quite happy, though he was of no more moment 
in the great human world than any one of the brown grilliin the wheat, 
or tufts of rosemary in the quarryside; and he did not feel the sharp- 
ness of the stones underneath his feet or the scorch of them as he went 
barefoot along the street, because he was always looking up at the 
brightness of the sky, and expecting to see it open and to see the faces 
of curly-headed, winged children peep out from behind the sun-rays, as 
they did in tho old pictures in the villachapel. .... . When he carried 
the bright plums to the market, not to taste even one when his mouth 
was parched with the dust and the sun; to let his reed-flute lie mute 
while he searched for a straying kid; to tell the truth, thongh it cost 
him a thrashing; to leave his black bread untouched on a feast morning, 
though he was so hungry, because he was going to confession; to for- 
bear from pulling the ripe grapes as he went along the little grass 
paths through the vines,—these were the things that were so hard, and 
that he tried his best to do, because in his little dim mind he saw 
what was just, and in his loneliness endeavoured with all his might to 
follow it, that he might see the faces of the angels some day.” 


An old sacristan in the Lastra is the child's earlicst patron. 
Seeing the talent within him, he teaches him what he himself 
knows of music, and allows him to pore over the scores of 
Pergolesi and of the grand old masters and make them his own. 
Then he finds in the shop of old Tonino a violin for sale, and 
after a time, chance favouring him, obtains sufficient money to 
purchase it. With his wooden Rusignuolo, as he calls it, the ten 
year old Signa is supremely happy, especially as Bruno, having 


| discovered the ill-treatment which he received in Lippo’s house, 


takes him home to live with him, and is to hima father. For if 
Signa is devoted to the Rusignuolo, Bruno is almost more devoted 
to Signa: and the rough, rude, passionate man schooling himself 
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to be gentle and patient, avoiding the fairs and dances where 
before he had spent money and time in foolish brawls, working 
early and late with his faithful oxen Tinello and Pastore, in order 
to secure an independence for Pippa’s son, so that he need not fear 
to meet Pippa herself in heaven, is really a touching picture. At 
length a crisis arrives; Signa is seventeen years old, and Bruno 
has succeeded in saving money enough to buy a little bit of land, 
with olive trees and corn-fields, and this he means to make over 
to Signa for his own, so that when he dies Pippa’s boy will not 
be unprovided for. His thought all along has been, ** Llow happy 


the boy will be!” he thinking cf him as of himself, or any other | 


contadino, and knowing little of the yearnings of the youth 
for other scenes, for knowledge and for fame. 
when Bruno discovers this, when he finds that all is as nothing 


to Signa compared with his art, and when, stung with disappoint- | 


ment, he breaks the Rusignuolo, is finely described, as are all the 
succeeding circumstances; Signa’s fierce anger, Palma’s lesson of 
gratitude, Bruno’s rage and after-remorse. But the unselfish 
nature of this man is not to be conquered; he has worked seven- 
teen long years for Signa, and a wooden toy, as he considers it, 
is of more account than he; nevertheless, the boy shall have what 
is best for him, and by the advice of the old sacristan he allows 


him to go and study in Florence, and lives upon the reports of | 


his success which reach him from the city, for Signa writes rarely, 
and never comes to visit his old home. 

At last one day, just when the vintage is beginning, the young 
musician arrives at the hill farm, and great is Bruno's joy when 
he tells all the neighbours that his boy has walked all the way to 
see him. Brunosupposes that he has regained him; ‘he sees the 
old ways are good, and that there is no place like home,” is what 
he thinks, even when he sees him throw his spell of enchantment 
over the people who had known him from babyhood, so that 
listening to his music, ‘‘the men are breathless, the women in 
tears.” But at last he finds out the object of his journey, finds 
that not to see him, Bruno, had he come; not to look again at 
the familiar hills and valleys, the homesteads and vineyards, or to 
renew the friendships of his youth, but to get money that his 
** Actea” (for the boy has written an opera) might be brought 
out, and Signa become known to fame. Of course Bruno 
sacrifices himself again, and sells his dearly-bought land that his 


boy may have his will, and to add bitterness to the transaction, | 
the land is bought by the deceitful Lippo. Bruno has found a 


foe in Signa’s music, but he dreads another enemy more ; he fears 
the moment when Signa shall awake to the passion of love. ‘This 
moment, of course, comes, and of necessity, the writer being 
Ouida, the passion is gross and the object is unworthy, 
being none other than the child-love of his baby years, 
the beautiful and selfish Gemma, who had long ago wan- 
dered from her home in search of the luxury she so much 
loved, and had been supposed to be dead. This part of the 
story, where the boy becomes enslaved by the debased and soul- 
ress creature whom he cannot for a long time believe to be the 
little Gemma he has secretly worshipped and mourned, is power- 


ful, but very unpleasing: yet there are some fine. touches even | 


here, in the scorn which Bruno heaps upon the painter Istriel, 
whose celebrated picture of Gemma as the ‘Sister of the Seven 
Dancers” had first awakened the lower nature in Signa; and 
Gemma’s supreme self-worship and her utter incapacity to under- 
stand goodness, from the time when the white, golden-haired 
beauty gives her baby kisses to whichever of her boy lovers will 
bring her the best fruit or contribute the most to her personal 
comfort, untilas a woman she destroys the peace and happiness of 
all who come within her influence, is powerfully sketched; as also 


the misery of Signa when he finds how low his little playfellow | 


has fallen, and the earnest attempts to rescue her and to awaken 
her to some sense of shame, which end in his own undoing. As 
we said before, Signa is a painful book, which yet has a trace 
of genius. It is to be regretted that one who can feel as 
Ouida does such intense sympathy with sorrow, suffering, and in- 
justice, and has such an intuitive perception of character and 
such power of describing it, should waste those powers, as she 
unfortunately does, upon all that is basest in that nature of ours 
in which the sensual and the spiritual are for ever contending. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES.’ 
WE advise our readers to lose no time in making themselves 
acquainted with this volume of Sagas. The period of fresh poetic 
sensations seems to pass away in early youth for those who study 
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The moment 


. . We - 

| poetry with ardour, and such thrills of delight as they may feel in 
later days are the more precious because they are so rare. The 
first reading of the Jliad, of Romeo and Juliet, of Paradise Lost, 
or of Endymion, has made poets out of dreamy, lounging boys, but 
there comes a time in life when all the great masterpieces 


have been, not exhausted, for that they can never be, but made ' 


no longer startling and intoxicating. We long sometimes for a 
new-old poem of the first class, a fresh Jnferno, an unknown 
Macbeth, some Fairy Queen from India or Japan. If there are 
any of our readers so wayward as this, they will have a new 
delight, a fresh pulse of pleasure from the first story in Mr, 
Morris's new book. Fine as the other tales are in their various 
ways, they cannot compare for a moment with this saga of 
Gunnlaug; and we leave them here, with the passing remark 
that they consist of the story of Frithiof the Brave, that of 
| Viglund the Fair, that of Hogin and Hedinn, that of Roi the 
| Fool, and that of Thorstein the Staffsmitten. 
The story of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue is timed at the very 
| point most momentous in Icelandic history. According to a com- 
putation, made by Mr. G. Vigftissen, and published by him in 1855, 
the hero was seventeen years of age when the whole face of things 
| was changed by the declaration of national Christianity in the year 
1000, It was some sixteen summers before that event that 
| Thorstein, a great man in Iceland, had a dream that a fair swan 
| sat on the ridge of his house-roof, and that an eagle came down 
| from the mountains in the north, and made love to her; that 
then another eagle came flying from the south, and fought the 
| last eagle, and they both died ; and that at last, while the swan 
drooped sadly, a falcon came and took her away into the west. It 
| was expounded to Thorstein that this dream showed that he should 
| have an exceedingly beautiful daughter, for whom two of the 
reatest of men should fight and fall, and that last of all, a man of 
‘ss fame should win her to wife. Hearing this, Thorstein deter- 
mines that if his wife bears him a daughter, the child shall be 
exposed, and he gives orders to that effect. ‘The good wife, how- 
| ever, takes pity of her child, sends her away to be brought up 
| with her husband's brother's children, and in process of time, 
Thorstein sees her, is delighted with her beauty, and learning that 
| she is his child, forgets the dream, and takes her home and loves 
her. Her name is Helga the Fair. Meanwhile, up the firth, at 
White-water-side, a boy has been growing into manhood who is 
thus described. Observe that he is the very ideal of our latter- 
day Vreraphaclite poets and painters :— 

“Tt is told of Gunnlaug that he was quick of growth in his early 
youth, big and strong; his hair was light red, and very goodly of fashion ; 
he was dark-eyed, somewhat ugly-nosed, yet of lovesome countenance; 
thin of flank he was, and broad of shoulder, and the best-wrought of 
men; his whole mind was very masterful: eager was he from his youth 
up, and in all wise’ unsparing, and hardy; he was a great skald, but 
somewhat bitter in his rhyming, and therefore was he ca!led Gunnlaug 
Worm-tongue.” 

It would not be possible, perhaps, to describe a man in 
| language at once simpler, fuller, and more concise than this. It 
ought to be the despair of those modern novelists who strive to 
gain distinctness by heaping up one bizarre epithet after another, 
till they form a great chaos of fine-writing. This boy early 
showed all the daring and impudence of a powerful nature, imper- 
fectly developed. ‘This imperfection of character is hinted by the 
grave recital of various mad freaks and ebullitions of self-will. 
At fifteen, he will go a-viking, but his father asks him if he thinks 
himself good enough for the out-lands when he can scarcely be 
shaped to his duty at home. Instead of that, he is sent down to 
learn laweraft with Thorstein at Burg. ‘There, in ‘Thorstein’s 
house, would often be seen two young, strong creatures at the 
chess-playing, red head bowed to golden head, the half-grown 
Gunnlaug and the shy, maiden Helga. Gradually a tender kind 
of dumb love springs up between them, and we are told in the 
most natural, the most affecting way how, little by little, they be- 
came conscious that without the other each must be desolate and 
incomplete. Meanwhile, down in the south, in Mossfell, a strong 
lad and a skald, older than either of these, Raven, was grown to 
full man’s estate, and gone away a-viking. Of him we shall hear 
again. When Gunnlaug was eighteen, he went home to his 
father Ulugi, but soon got into trouble with his hard fists and 
sharp tongue, so that Illugi found it good that he too, like all young 
Icclanders of noble birth, should sow his wild oats on the seas and 
in southern coast-lands. But before he went, Gunnlaug strode 
down to Burg and demanded betrothal with Helga. Thorstein, 
astonished at his sudden demand, refused, but at last was brought 
to promise that she should wait for him three years, and then if 
he came not then, should marry some other man. So Gunnlaug 
| went off to try the rough seas in his grey kirtle and his white 
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long-hose, glad, as all the young Northmen were, to feel the 
thering salt-sea breeze hard against his hair and lips, dreaming 
of Helga when the nights were darkest and the long surf loudest. 
No sooner had he landed in Norway than his blustering face and 
shrewd tongue offended Earl Eric, and Gunolaug must fly for his 
life. Now he sails for England, and one autumn-tide came south 
to London Bridge. Ethelred, son of Edgar, was then ruler in 
England, and Gunnlaug made a song in his honour, of which only 
tie burden still exists :— 
** As God are all folk fearing 

The free lord King of England ; 

Kin of all kings and all folk 

To Ethelred the head bow.” 
In reward for this song, the Worm-tongue received the cloak 
which was the fairest of all things made, a scarlet and gold- 
proidered cloak, lined with the most precious furs. Gunnlaug 


has a row in London streets with a great viking who has been | 
bullying Ethelred, and he invites him to duel by holmgang, and | 


kills him. In the spring, the restless longing comes on him again, and 
he prays the King that he may go to sea. Doubtfully, grudgingly, 
with a promise forced that he will come back next autumn, he is 


oaded with gifts and allowed to go. Then we find him in Ireland | 


at the Court of King Sigtrygg Silky-beard, to whom he sings a 


song. The Irish monarch has never hada song made in his honour | 


before, and is anxious to give two war-ships to the poet; but his 
treasurer substitutes scarlet and gold. Next to the Court of 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, and then to a wild, strange place called 
Skarir, up in Sweden, and so on to Upsala itself, to the Court 
of King Olaf the Lap, we follow him through one adventure 
after another. But in Upsala he meets Raven. At first they are 
friendly, but an intense rivalry springs up between them about 
the respective merits of their poems, and as both are not only 
bards, but hard-handed, turbulent men, there is a riot in King 
Olaf's Court. It does not, however, actually come to fighting, 
but they part in savage dudgeon. Raven thereupon went straight 
back to Iceland, and seeing Helga, fell in love with her, though 
she heeded not him, and longed only for the return of Gunnlaug, 
who delayed, and still delayed. 
the three years are over. ‘That same summer Gunnlaug, mindful 
of his oath, went south to Ethelred, but when he would go back 
home, leave was refused him, for the Danes were in the land, and 
the King said, ‘‘ It ill beseems that thou, my man, shouldst go away 
now, when all bodes such mighty war.” At last he got away to 
Norway, and thence took the last ship that sailed for Iceland 
before the winter set in. He reached Burg-firth the very Saturday 
night when Folk sat at the wedding of Helga and Raven, a 
broken-hearted bride and a bridegroom already doubtful of his 
happiness ; though he did not ride down to the house of Thorstein, 
Helga soon heard that he was come back again, and she wept 
much. Soon she was so hard with her husband that he was 
searcely fain of his life, and one day at a feast she and Gunnlaug 
met. Ife took her aside, and sang this stave to her :— 
** Worst reward I owe them, 
Father thine, O wine-may, 
And mother, that they made thee, 
So fair beneath thy maid-gear; 
For thou, sweet field of sea-flame, 
All joy hast slain within me. 
Lo! here, take it, loveliest 
E’er made of lord and lady.” 
And with that he gave her the cloak, Ethelred’s gift ; and so they 
parted, 

After this the tragedy hurries to its close. 
feigns to tolerate Raven, and his heart, too, is broken with 
scorned love and fatal disappointment. So when Gunnlaug 
challenges him to holmgang before all the people assembled at the 
Thing, heis glad to go, but at the holm men separate them before they 
ean kill each other. ‘Then one day Gunnlaug and his brother go 
down to the river, and on the other side are many women, and Helga 
Gunnlaug swims across, and they take a long and 


IIelga no longer 


among them. 
passionate farewell. When they parted, Helga stood and gazed long 
after Gunnlang, and he, too, looked back, and sang her a beautiful 
and melancholy stave, full of despair and desire. And this was their 
last meeting. But Raven soon came to Gunnlaug, and they 
agreed to go east to Norway, and there fight till ene was dead; 
but it was two years before they met; then at last, on a little 
promontory between two rivers in Sweden, they came face to face. 
Gunulaug slew Raven, but died of his wounds three nights after. 
At the last, Thorstein married his daughter to a man named 
Thorkel, and Helga served him truly, though ever she thought 
on Gunnlaug in her heart :— 

“But Helga’s chief joy was to pluck at the threads of that cloak, 
Gunnlang’s gift; and she would be ever gazing at it. But on a time | 


Raven must wait, however, till | 


| there camo a great sickness to the house of Thorkel and Helga, and 

| many were bedridden for a long time. Helga also fell sick, and yet 
she could not keep abed. So one Saturday evening Helga sat in the 
fire-hall, and leaned her head upon her husband’s knees, and had the 
cloak, Gunnlang’s gift, sent for; and when the cloak came to her she 
sat up and plucked at it, and gazed thereon awhile, and then sank back 
upon her husband’s bosom and died.” 


We have given a bare and crude outline of the story, but 
every one will read it in full in Mr, Morris’s exquisitely pure and 
perfect English. It is one of the finest works of the imagination 
it has been our lot to light upon for many a day. 





ANIMALS IN AFRICA.* 

| Mr. DrumMonp’s volume is not a “ mere illustrated game-book,” 
as he aptly describes the majority of works which purport to deal 
with animal life in Africa, and though it might with advantage 
have had still less of resemblance to its predecessors, it is unreason- 
|} able to quarrel with the author because, his object being the kill- 


| ing of the creatures of the great continent, he tells with considerable 
gusto how he did it. We ought to be content that he also tells 
something else,—that he observes the animals a great deal, in addi- 
tion to slaughtering them when he can, and that there is some 
pleasure to be got out of his book by those readers who do not 
care for minute descriptions of the “planting” of bullets, the 
| splintering of back-bones, and the “ breaking-up” of big game. 
| Mr. Drummond offers to the imagination of his reader numerous 
pictures of the African continent, all but solitary in the sense 
of human occupation, with its brute denizens, some terrible and 
beautiful, others beautiful, graceful, and harmless as the fabled 
animals which dwelt in the earthly paradise. It is better 
written than sporting books in general, whose writers commonly 
| Spurn the literary graces, and it is creditably free from the 
jelement which is best known as “bounce.” For that 
element we have always had indulgence, if not sympathy, in 
leases of this kind, where a man sentences himself to soli- 
| tary exile in a trying climate, and devotes himself to the 
| slaying of huge specimens of the brute creation. With only 
one field for his exertions and his imagination, and no one 
to control and compare his observations, it is not wonderful that 
he should magnify his powers and his achievements, investing 
them with all the dignity there is to be got out of danger with- 
| out duty, and essaying to give a touch of the heroic to a coarse 
/and prosaic pursuit. Mr. Drummond does not ‘* bounce,” 
| however, and he admits the discomforts of camping-out on 
the war-path of his predilection. He gives us, on the whole, 
a less pleasant impression of the climate of the eastern coast of 
South Airica than we have derived from any other writer. He is 
a cool, practised, and successful hand at the business of slaying 
wild beasts, and lucky in getting out of their way when he has 
fired at them at very close quarters; and he is a strong man, on 
| whom the hardships of his self-imposed career do not tell. He is 
less interesting to us as a sportsman than as an observer of 


natural history ; he lays no claim to being considered a natural- 
ist, but such readers as resort to his work for precept and en- 
couragement will find a sliding scale of the risk they will have 
to encounter in taking to the pursuit, which reads very con- 
IIere is a passage about lions which is worth the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} vineingly. 
attention of all readers; of those who care for the sport because 
it is sound advice, of those who do not because it suggests a 


striking picture :— 

“It should always be recollected, before meddling with lions, that if 

you do come to close quarters with them death is the probable result. 

‘ in my own knowledge wiere, single-handed, and 
ius succeeded in killing a lion that 

ing in return anything but trifling 
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they strike they Unlike other large game, they divide their 
attentions equally, springing from one to another, and fighting with 
teoth and claw in te most wonderful manner. It is a grand sight to 
see ont viment sent out after it, as they sometimes 
are, springing vads of the first line right into the centre, 
tlyir e about, down h every blow, until, a complete 
sieve of asseyai ! es fightin Few hints can be given that 
can be of any service when the lion is once fairly charging, and your 














gun is empty. When you have to take refuge in a tree, go up it as far 
as you can, for if none of its bones are breken t lion will generally 
have atry atv mut, though if the branches are thick there is little danger, 
even within distanee of its spring. In a ease where a few seconds’ 
delay may save your life, it is worth while to know that anything thrown 
dcown—a hat, coat, &e.—will first Le torn up with a er *h of the teeth 


ve your pursuer resumes the use. 


re than one man at a pinch.” 


or a blow of the paw bi It has, 


sledge, saved m 





to my kn 
A lion who is a sicve of assegai-wounds: a rhinoceros who is 
pierced by at least a thousand spears, and stamps with pain; a 


* The Large Game and Natural Historu of South and South-East Africa. From the 
Journals of the Hon. W.H. Drummond. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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a 
frantic and screaming elephant dashing through the jungle inagony;|! “Among the antelopes and zebra there is always a timid suspicion 


a “rogue” buffalo, an unaccountably ‘ill-tempered brute,” which | that their great enemy the lion may be concealed near the spot, and J 
have seen a dozen rhinoceroses come down to the water in succession 


¢ iO » aha inits 7 , yi ¢ A * i: * 
has carried a bullet (six to the pound) in its body for amonth, so that drink and roll, and go away again; the white species to feed on tht 
its intestines are ‘‘ rotten and most offensive ” when at length itis rich grass, often within a dozen yards of where I lay concealed, waitin 
killed ; innumerable immense creatures condemned to lingering oe —s and the others to seek their food among the dense ukaky 

2 4 4 c . t i tc 85 y i D yreé . ze ri ri ri sli 
misery by the bullets lodged in their great carcases,—these things |‘ '¢%ets 5 while great herds of gnu and zebra, with a sprinkling of e] 

’ : S ‘ : stood three or four hundred yards off and watched them, fearful of 

are the blots upon the book. It is, however, due to Mr. Di wmimond approaching nearer so long as the wind, blowing from them to the 
to acknowledge that there is not in his pages the gloating and water, put it out of their power to decide whether there was danger in g9 


boastful cruelty which secured for those of Mr, Gordon Cumming doing 5 and cng se ag as — — thirsty to gaze, 
. . . ili near 1 cvut, looking weir e Y > Ca ic 4 
the tenacious remembrance of profound disgust, and that he | 4); disk cueuenta: tele ¢ cnheae “ F boggtais. a 
. ° . 5 ) vel, hey ‘J wa! 
remonstrates strongly against the ruthless and wanton destruction | halting every fifty yards, and even sometimes wheeling away ina panie 
of the harmless and valuable African elephant. On the other that had originated with the gnu, till at last, as tho foremost entereg 
hand, he never seems to have foregone an opportunity of aiding - a a 9 eg wont quicken their pace, and jostling forwa: 
thes dest n Sdn dvtaiis of clashent-emmdee ave of oll his the whole poo would be covered with them, the gurgling sound from 
1at destruction, and the details of elephant-murccr are Of é * hundreds of thirsty throats sounding strange in the stillness. Then the 
deseriptions the most monotonous. | whole herd would retire, and when the grass was good, feed around mg 
Me Deemmead's hunting-ground is on the east coast of South for hours, fresh troops arriving to quench their thirst, and sometimes 
B « 2 ‘ ss the same returning a second timo, before going off to the great flats 
Africa, near the Bombo Mountains and the Nkwavuma Liver, | where they would spend the day.” 
ig 6 ” Ine »Vj . ¢ rs opards, renas (called | +p . i 4 ° 
_ “te — hg ene saleigy ete — _ _— (¢ wo lhe image of a death-dealing man, in the grand, calm land. 
Resrasyi: rag ogee a eg ee “ ee ’ ng scape, among these peaceful, grazing, strange creatures is very dig. 
was aan tonne _ i the oe ‘ ‘ pbrerane inatines pends cordant ; one does not grudge him to the carnivora. Mr. Dfum- 
‘runs ” by ow of sae vray pr a ficht "ares s PRE 'mond’s lion stories are very interesting and curious, but they 
: oy * ~ oe acres *“| leave us undecided about the aggressiveness of the king of th 
(antelope) and a leopard, which gives one a terrible notion of brute | poasts. as a general rule: his ferocity seems to be admirably 
f ¥ | asts, as a g é ; S “ty sce é 
, ,. rvals e. he has leisure to | age : 
od ke ae ae 5 ay pehyeo gtan — magne | tempered by common-sense, and it is only reasonable that he 
1e scenes rough w 2 passes, e|. 6 gts . ine.” ; , 4 
sated 7: i a, p aon res ga should not ‘stand much bullying.” Mr. Drummond says the 
Here is the eee picture in the “see which pete with . | Hom doce not denseve bie Gite, as the clophant is aneve anguiian 
‘ , ’ : “| and the ‘black’ rhinoceros more dangerous,—he is only the most 
oe of oe = eeu dia near the Nukomati, in the | noble-looking of all. He had several exciting adventures with 
ar interior of Eastern Africa :— | ions Seen te 
ions, and saw one memorable picture in Zululand. It was at 
“T soon found myself on the top of a precipitous bank, clothed with | early dawn, and he was examining some buffalo-spoor, when he 
evergreens, and overhanging the river, which here formed a vast horse- | ene tis, sm Dieta onal pet ot Gell enad cok © tha 
shoe of calm, still water, in which several small sand-banks showed | 54W 8 & ‘ 4 8 y " ey new that 
themselves above the surface. Widening circles marked where the | something must have frightened him :— 
disturbed crocodiles had plunged in, while a keen eye could distinguish “eT di 7 . , : 
a few of their log-like ah sill resting on “the more distant aia | a ae ae See ws -_ pape ee en = 
: g- like : sting | . as. | yards ahead, and there, not twenty yards off, were a pair of lions; they 
Opposite lay a peninsula formed by the river, the monotonous hue of ; were both full grown, and the male had an immense mane. They 
the long, waving grass, relieved by the flat-crowned mimosas, and here | formed as handsome a pair as I ever saw; the lioness was rolling on 
seen femme ica tap fe rom acs ik oper |r bok itll wring ut fer Nordea maser, it ber Ee 
1 » al r, Se | paws like a kitten, while he stood gravely and majestically looking on, 
white-stemmed wild fig-trees, crowded with paroquets and turtle-doves | [ stopped a moment to watch them, though the ground was quite open, 
feeding on half-ripe fruit. Half a mile off was the narrow, rock-guarded | and they must have seen me if they looked round, and then I rushed 
defile, which the river, by the unceasing toil of centuries, had worn | off after my Kaffir to. load.” 
through these mountains, which, otherwise without a break, raised | ,,, ji : . 
themselves wall-like and impenetrable from the level plain, and stretched We are glad to know that he did not make that bag; the beauti- 
away on either side into the dim distance, and now and then the | ful pair had bounded away from the open by the time he had ex- 
} sary 0d call of an sae ago the smonane of ro bush | tracted his gun-bearer from the top of a big tree and regained the 
at close every Dohow and tissure in them, woulc e heard answering . 
a . . 3p le =*XT é B 
to the shouts below, while over all and above all was shed the glorious spot A story, too long for extract, of native hunter who 
sunshine of the tropics.” found himself unawares in the midst of a lion family, is perhaps 
The most dangerous of African animals to hunt, according to the most wonderful example of presence of mind and iron nerve 
Mr. Drummond, and therefore, we suppose, the most glorious to | 8'V° by any writer of sporting adventures with big game. Mr. 
destroy, is the rhinoceros. He tells us a good deal that is inter- Drummond confirms all one’s notions of the grandeur and awe- 
esting about the different kinds of rhinoceros, besides how to take producing effect of the lion's lpsvpiale Mecaleas true that, 
them, and relates a very exciting story of how his camp was heat " seats bie oe 
. r 25 er . . Silence falls on : e earth. 
charged by a big one of the **black” species, which sent him and | ,,, aoe ‘ . 
haa . ; 2 rhe natives show to advantage in this work, as brave, handy, and 
his native hunters flying, overturned everything, and stamped | amusing, especially when they sing their hunting songs and shout 
out the fire, squealing with rage all the time. Mr. Drummond} — 9) °’ etn ee ee ee 
beli that ¢ 5 f = ti f thi t 7 out their ancestors’ names, as the inauguration of their hunting- 
elieves that there are four varieties of this extraordinary crea- ; rn ! ; ‘ sa 
A apna he : : , ; peop days’ work. The bird chapter is very interesting, and it is 
ture, but says it is a mistake to define them as two “ black” and : 
two “white.” for tl Il alike i Rie Tien Maral wis noticeable that Mr. Drummond does not profess to have shot any 
y rbite yr they are ail alike In colour, D mn, IMEC ith ‘ . : . 
red. Of iad rao ic pees stile? libieaiaies ensirtonne ostriches. Ile found the crocodiles a great drawback to his duck- 
4 ey ‘ ete eo shooting, having frequently sustained the mortification of seeing 
for the length of its front horn and for its gentle and inoffensive |, . , ‘ : hb? me Te. 
lisposition, is the largest ; and R. bicornis (an unaccountabl his wounded birds go down the throats of the insatiable brutes. 
aspos Mm, 18 e iargest > an t. Gicornis (i acco adic 
appellation, all the African varieties being two-horned), is the 
smallest and the most savage. For the “white” rhinoceros Mr. TPPRNT r ~ATITP 
ere ; CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Drummond claims something approaching to good looks, at least, | ar 
he says it has the characte ristics of its kind in their least unpleasing Italy and France: an Editor's Holiday, By Alexander Mackie 
form, and is certainly a noble animal when seen grazing among } (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The editor of the Warrington Guardian, 
the tropical vegetation, with a flock of rhinoceros-birds—they | taking his holiday, but utilising it, as the manner of editors secms to be, 
invariably accompany the huge creature—perched upon its back. | for the purposes of his craft, wrote sundry letters about what he saw on 
his travels. These letters appeared in his journal, and are now repub- 
lished. And indeed they are quite worth republication. They describe 
impressions of travel in a very simple, natural way, and are throughout 
Books without number have indeed been written 








The upetyana, as the rhinoceroses is called in Africa, is only man’s 
enemy, it is harmless and fearless towards all other animals, and 
will go down to the water in company with wild beasts of every | 
description. Mr. Drummond has seen a troop of lions walk past | eminently readable. 
an old bull with his mouth buried in the pool, and laying them- | bout the two countries — - — m5 = ome or ectbanig! 
selves down, commence to lap the water within a few yards of | a to be room for something new. Paris “ the city of aman 
him; and aherd of beautiful koodoos, having sprung away, alarmed | Rome; unmoved for centuries, is very pence Mane tly 4d —_ z > 
by the heavy footfall of the great beast, return to the water when | i+ "48 4s little as five years ago. The penny a ge oe ” 
y coro ae S : is his deseripti eis ‘inting-houses ) himself an 
is came in nicht. 4 alien kon an 1k teliel onnt the tate! his des ription of foreign printing houses. He is hi 
+ came in sight, and take = notioe as it walked pe , . | inventor and improver of the art, and indeed mentions it as on@ 
the pool. We can sympathise with Mr. Drummond's pleasure in | 5; 4, objects of his book is to exhibit a specimen of a volume 
watching the water-holes, on moonlight spring evenings, which | «ontirely set by a steam type-composing machine.” We do not 
showed him wonderful herds of mixed game converging from all | profess ka have any opinion on the value cf the process, but we have 
points of the compass to the drinking-place, perhaps the only one | great pleasure in letting our readers judge from Mr. Mackio’s description 
within a radius of twenty miles, forming such a spectacle as the | of it:—*The composer is purely automatic, and its selection of the 
| proper letters and spaces is guided entirely by means of perforated 


following :— 


“+ 
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paper; which may be perforated anywhere, and at various rates of speed, 
the composer running at a fixed speed of 12,000 an hour. The per- 
forated paper may be used as often as required for future editions at 
home or abroad, and for as many sizes of type as may be required.. Tho 
same perforated paper may be reproduced to any extent by merely 
mechanical means, and be originally so perforated as to produce the 
most accurate justification as the type leaves the machine.” Though 


Mr. Mackie is doubtless the best possible judge of the externals of anews- | 


per, we sometimes question his opinion about its contents. What 
? . 

in the world can he be thinking of when he commends “ the entire ab- 
sence of personalities” from French newspapers? What! M. Paul de 
Cassagnac not personal ? 


His Queen. By Alice Fisher. (Henry S. King and Co.)—*The 


blindless bay-window faces the south-west, and on the purple velvet | 


sofa where she lies luxuriating in its warmth the low sun darts down 
in strength. A great green glass vaso stands beside her ; at the bottom 
sulk the crabs ; hither and thither dart the little fishes ; and bare to the 
elbow her white arms gleam, and jewelled fingers flash in the water, as 
with all a true woman’s tyranny, she teases and caresses her prisoners. 
Her white rosy-ribboned peignoir floats as loosely round her as the 
bronze-gold hair her maid strives in vain to gather in with both 
hands,” «ce. 
Wittitterly about B'efillaire, “the young, the slim, the low-voiced,” 
and the footmen in Jas de soie, and the lady who was excited 
by the fine-arts and the nobility,—“ especially by the nobility,” 
murmuring gently, “delicious--so soft!” as we turn page after 
page of such writing as the above extract, in the effort to dis- 
entangle the story of /7is Queen. An ingenuous young man, who has 
just been praying in a wood, and is the long-absent cousin of the 
superb party who lies on the purple-velvet sofa, teasing crabs and 
bullying her maid, arrives to visit her; she receives him in her boudoir, 
maid, hair-dressing, and all, and after he is well into the room, “she 
gathers the whole length of her from the sofa, and stands up, five-feet- 
seven, duly told.” Then Richard Fanshawe “knows that eyes are 
looking into his, as they would draw through him each seeret thing of 
heart and brain,” and no one can be surprised that his cousin becomes 
his queen, and ultimately his murderess. The plot of the story has 
some ingenuity, though no probability, and would have had interest, if 
the writing had been less intolerably affected and over-coloured ; but 
narrated in such a style, no combination of incidents could please. 


Over Land and Sea: a Log of Travel Round the World in 1873- 
1874. By Arthur G, Guillemard. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Except his 
enjoyment of a long sea voyage, there is little to distinguish Mr. 
Guillemard from preceding travellers who have journeyed all round the 
world, and written the story of their adventures and impressions in 
pleasant books. His book is very pleasant, indeed, and a chapter on 
the “Tasmanian Lake District,” “a terra incognita, not only to ninety- 
nine of every hundred visitors to Tasmania, but even to ninety-nine of 
every hundred Tasmanians,” is novel as well. A good deal of useful 
information may be found in a chapter called ‘A Few Words on the 
Colonies.” The author advocates emigration to Australia for artisans 
and servants, and “well-educated young Englishmen with brains, 
common-sense, and a little capital,” but deprecates the shooting of our 
social rubbish on that field of enterprise, as many have deprecated it 
before him. 
that the rubbish can get back so easily; we can understand the strength 
of the temptation when it couldn’t. Mr. Guillemard was delighted with 
the Blue Mountains, which form one of the seven links of the great 
dividing chain, the main watershed of Australia ; he did not go to New 
Zealand, and he is more sanguine than recent intelligence would justify 
usin being about the future of Fiji, foreseeing in our recent acquisition 
“the West Indies of our Australian colonies.” His style is not picturesque, 
but it is brisk, and his book is eminently readable, 

Jerpoint, an Ungarnished Story of the Time. By M. F. Mahony. 
(Chapman and Hall.) —What has become of the “Irish humour” which 
used to bo so much talked of, and occasionally met with in times that 
Does it linger 

The dullest 


speeches that ever were made are the speeches of Irishmen in and out of 


are not old, but have scemingly quite passed away ? 
anywhere? We never hear it, and we never read it now. 


the House of Commons,and Albert Smnith’s civil engincer—whom the pre- | 


sent generation know nothing about—might pit himself, without a chance 
of success, against the newest Irish writer of novels, for “the stupidest 
story tha rer was told.” 


¢ Laboured and dreary as was the would-be wit 
and the so-called satire of Mr. Mahony’s former novels, they might be 





accounted easy and sparkling in comparison with his most recent pro- 
duction. Jerpoint is ono of the hardest hooks to read within our 
tolerably-extensive experience, and there is not a single person in 
the story for whom one feels respect, pity, regard, or admiration. 
Every one is mean, scheming, coarse, and contemptible, or if in- 
tended to be interesting, thoroughly common-place. It is diffieult to 
believe that such an atmosphere of spite can bo true of any society, and 
it would be difficult to conceive domestic relations more unwholesome, 
more destitute of all sense of duty, and which reflect less credit on all 
parties concerned, than those supposed to be prevalent at Jerpoint, a 
tolerably important Irish town. There is not much more to be said for 
the skill of the author’s construction than there is for the amiability of 


We seem to hear Kate Nickleby, reading to Mrs. | 


Perhaps his and their arguments may be listened to, now | 


| his views, for he finishes off two persons by an almost identical cata- 
strophe, in the same convenient nick of time; Mr. Philpot Courtnoy’s 
encwy drops dead off his horse, after an explosion of temper, and Mr. 
Philpot Courtney himself is killed by his horse running away, and 
dragging him. The tone of the book is low, its taste is always dubious, 
and one cannot imagine to what class of readers the author can have 
hoped it would recommend itself. 

Searseliff Rocks. By FE. 8. Maine. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This 
novel reminds us in certain respects of the old-fashioned stories 
of upwards of twenty years ago, and the association is, on the whole, 
agreeable. It is a moderate story, and if not true to nature to the posi- 
tively realistic extent which is as much a taste of this day as the 
violent contrast to naturalness was a taste of three or four years ago, 
it is not untrue after an unpleasing fashion. It has the old air of 
story-telling about it, and not that of “studies” of this, that, and the 
other, which, in the case of novels of any merit at all (but which are 
not “on the very first line”), has usurped that air, and is not so 
pleasant, or a bit more profitable. There is a good deal of humour of a 
quict Scotch kind in Scarselig’ Rocks, and the plot, which is interesting, 
if not suspense-creating, is well worked out. The incident on which it 
all turns, a deserted wife’s strong temptation to accept the true love 
and honest protection of a good man, deceiving him about her former 
history, and the inevitable turning-up of the vagabond husband, is very 
well worn indeed ; but it is cleverly used in this instance. The glimpse 
of life in New Zealand is pleasant, and altogether one has a friendly 
regard for the people in the story, in which the author has suecess- 
fully depicted common-place characters without making them bores. 

Self-United. A Novel. By Mrs. W. Hickes Bryant. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—We derive an impression from this quietly interesting, very 
| thoughtful book—whose title we do not understand—that the writer is 
a highly educated person, of steadfast opinions independently formed, 
and given to contemplation of life and character. She is decidedly a 
clever writer, though hardly a clever novelist, for sho has not yet tho 
skill—which she has plenty of ability to attain—to give her thoughts 
and comments sequence from character and incidents, keeping them 
subordinate as they ought to be, if a novel be true to the rules of art, to 
the movement of both. The book is high-toned in sentiment and in 
thought, the story is simple, probable; and the reader follows it with 
pleasure, though always conscious that the writer is interesting him by 
glimpses of herself, rather than by the fictitious persons through whom 
she speaks, 
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— 2ST DEPARTMENT in INDIA. 


In modification of the regulations 
‘Notification of May, 1875, for the examination of can- 
widates for junior appointments in the Forest Service 
in India, it has been resolved by the Secretary of 
State for India that the Jimits of » for the exami- 
nation to be held in November, 1875, shall be from 17 
to 22 years, reckoned on the 18th November, 1875, 
instead of from 17 to 21 years. In all other respects 
‘the regulations iu the aforesaid Notification remain 
unchanged. 

In all sim Jar examinations to be held in subsequent 
years, itis vow intended that the limits of age shall 
be from 17 years to 21 years, reckoned on the day of 





the examination. but the Secretary of Stat: reserves | 


the right of making modifications in this and otber 


respects in the regulations for the examinations, and | 





‘will consider that, after the publication of the regu- 
Jatiuns at the usual period, sufficient notice has been 
given of any changes which it is intended to enforce 
at the ensuing examination. 
LOUIS MALLET. 

India Office, S.W., August 16 1875. 
VT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
‘ EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
S.E.—The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1576 
will commence on FRIDAY. the Ist OCTOBER, 1875, 
on which oceasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by 
Dr PAYNE, at Three o clock. 

GENTLEMEN entering ba 
£40 for the first year, a similar sum for the second, 
£20 for the third, aud £10 for each succeeding year ; 








or, by paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual | 


Students. ‘ 
Private Classes for Students preparing for Matricu- 
lation, and for the Preliminary Scientitic Examination, 





made in the | 


ye the option of paying 


PROVINCE of ONTARIO. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 

Applicat‘ons will be received up to the first day of 
| October next. from candidates for the PROFESSOR- 
| SHIP of MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, in this College, which, with the Un'versity of 
| Toronto, constitutes the Provincial University. 
| Theinitial salary is $2,200 (£440 sterling) per annum, 
| rising to 22,800 (£260 sterling) by additions of £200 
| (£40 sterling) at intervals of tive years. The applica- 
| tions with testimonials (originals or certitied copies) 

are to be addressed to the Honourable the Provincial 
' Secretary, Toronto, Ontario, in envelopes marked 
ites Mathematies and Natural Philosophy,” and should 

be posted so as to reach Toronto, on or before the frst 
day of October next 

JOHN McCAUL, LI.D., President. 


University College, Toronto, 22nd July, 1875. 


A RCHDEACON 
SCHOOL, OAKITAM. 

The Endowed Schools ommission bavirg provided 
anew scheme for this school, th: 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
M ‘s House, with secommod:tion for sixty 
There are also Exhibitions attached to the 





















asters 
Boarders. 
School, and tenable both ut the School and at 
Universities, 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitatiou-fee on each 
Scholar. ‘Ihe charge 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq.. Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 
Mastership, testimonials, &« , must be sent on or be- 
fore Tuesday, August 24th, 1875. 








and M. B. Examinations of the University of London, | 


or for other Examinations, are conducted by me:nbers 
of the Staff, and embrace instruction in Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, Anatomy, and Materia Medica. 
Gentiemen can attend these Classes without becoming 
Students of the Hospital. 

PRIZES and APPOINTMENTS for the SESSION. 

First YeKAR's Prizes.—Winter: Eutrance Scholar- 
ships of £60 and £40, awarded after an Examivation 








in Physies, Chemist Botany, and Zoology. The 
Wm. Tite Scholarship, of £ College Prizes: £20 





and £10. Summer Prizes: £15, £10, £5 

Sreconp YeEAR's Prizes.—Winter: The Musgrove 
Scholarship of 40 Guineas, tenable for two years. 
College Prizes: £20 and £10. Summer Prizes: £15, 
£10, and £5. The Dresserships, and the Clinical and 





Obstetric Clerkships, are open to Students who have | 


passed the Primary Examinations at the Royal Col- 
Jege of Surgeons. 


THD YEAR'S Prizes.—Winter: £20, £15, and £10, | 


The Cheselden Medal, awarded after a Special Exami- 
nation in Surgical Anatomy aud Surgery. The Mosd 
Medal, awarded after a Special Examination, in 
Practical Medicine and Ifygiene. The Solly Medal, 
with a Prize of at least 10 Guineas, for a collection of 
Surgical Reporte. The Treasurer's Guld Medal, for 
General Proficiency during the entire course of study. 
The Grainger Testimonial Prize, for Physiological 
Essay illustrated by preparation. The Two House 
Ph janships. The Two House Surgeoncies. The 
Residents Accoucheursbips. 

A Medical and a Surgical Registrarship, at a hono 
rarium of £40 each, are awarded to Third or Fourth 
Year's Students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Honorary Consulting Physicians——Dr, Barker and 

Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. 

Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Murchison, 
Dr. Stone. 

‘O! stetric Physician—Dr. Gervis. 
Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 

Mr. MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Liebreich. 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Ord, Dr. J. 

Payne. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—Dr. Cory. 
Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. 

Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 

Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Arsistant Dental Surgeon—Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant-Pbysician—Dr. Turner. 
Nesident Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. MacKeilar. 
Apothecary—Mr. W. K. Jones 

LECTURERS. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery: 
Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MacCormac. General 
Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical 
Physiolo, Dr. Ordand Dr.John Harley. Descriptive 
Anatomy: Mr. Francis Mason ang Mr.W.W. Wagstaffe. 
Anatomical Demonstrations in the Dissecting-Room: 





Frederick Le 


Harley, Dr. 


Hy. Arnott, 





‘Lhe Anatomical Lecturers, Dr. It. W. Reid. and Assist- | 


ants. Special Anatomica! and Microseupical Demonstra- 
tions: Mr. Rainey. Practicaland Manipulative Surgery: 
Mr. Croftand Mr. Mackeilar. Chemistry and Prac 
Chemistry: Dr. A.J. Bernays. Midwifery: 















Physics and Natural Philosophy: Dr. Stone. Materia 
Medica: Dr. Payue. Forensic Medicine: Dr. Stone. 
Comparative Anatomy », Stewart. Ophthalmic 





ny: Mr. A. W. Bennett. 
Eliott and Mr. W. G. 
Morbid Anatomy: Dr. 
Anatomy and Prae 
and Dr, Greentieid 
Mental Diseases: Dr. Wm. Riys Williams. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 

Any further informat.on required will be affors 
by Mr. Whittield. 


wy &, 


Surgery: 2 
Dental Surgery: 
r. Demonstrations of 
jeld. Lectures on Morbid 





diree! é 
tical Pathology: Mr. H. Arnott 
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Marl GRANVILLE, KG 
, M.A., late Scholar 


-The Richt 
rhe Rev. W 
of Ch. Coll. 
A liberal education by Gad 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 
Board in the Head Master's 1 
The COLLEGE will 8 
Apply to the Head 
Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq , Town Clerk. 


President 


Head Master- 










ites of the Universities. 
guineas per anuum. 
£40 per annum. 
mn September 14. 
or the Honorary 


Dr. Gervis. | 


fh DMAN’S SEA 
| feet, 


( WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The Lectureship in the French Language and 
Literature will be VACANT on the 29th of September 
next. Candidates are requested to send in applica- 
tions and testimonials addressed tothe C .uncil, under 
cover to the Registrar, not later than the 16th prox 
Information as to the duties and emoluments of the 
office will be given on application to the Principal of 
the College, J. Hi, NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


NATFORD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

J Jewisham, S.E.—Thorough educition, large 
house, and play-ground. Day scholars, three to tive 
guineas per term; boarders, twelve to twenty guineas, 

For prospectus and references apply to the Rev. J. 
B. BLOMFIELD, Priveipal. 

The next term commences September 6. 


aga BOURNE.—1. Hardwick 

‘4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
istant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
the Public Schools. References and terms on 











for 
application. 


| M ALVERN COLLEGE, 


s — 

This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 
| ‘The Master's Boarding-houses are within the College 
| Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £89; over 14, £90 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New Cullege, Oxford, 


PRIGITON 
> 


Principal—the Rev. CuarLes BieG. MA., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
7iee-Principal—The Rev. Josern Newron, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and 
Modern. Thereis a good Laboratory and a well-fitted 
Carpenters’ shop. The College is situated in 
healthiest part of Brighton, The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution. ‘The Col- 
| lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
| boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
| age: or for the sons of clergymen, 6) to 70 guineas ; 
for non-boarders, £22 103 to £31 19s per annum. 

For further particulars address the Secretary. 

The NEXT TERM commences on Sept. 21, 1875. 


b eeaterepraing SEA SALT supplies the 
| very want of the age, presenting to every one 
s of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a& residence on the coust. Paths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll 2 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
bg apni SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the moststri 


COLLEGE, 















the plea 





ths, 











For very young children the bath should 

Sold in bags aud boxes by Chemists and D1 ‘ 
N.B Particalarly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark 


SALT effectually 


relieves tender fcc They should be bathed 





night and morning with a lL by d 
solving five or six ounces of the moreolhl 
water. Sold by Chemists and Beware of 
imi.ati PTIDMAN and n Street 
Fiosbury. London, B.C. 


fFPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a bealthfal jexury, bat d resi 


} : 
i elects In Many Cascs ¢ 


has produc 





Drugg 





uinatie alfections, 
ry Chemists and 


} 
SEMARKABLE, very | Remarkable 
\ = Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
RETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
d Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshi: 


PY 
pox, Fever 
and invig 






JOUNSON’S) 


Road. | 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


| rporist ARRANGEMENTS, 1875, 








ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-clagg 
Tourist Tickets will be in furce from May 15th to the 
3ist October, 1875. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 

1 


| issued by the Company. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager 
Jerby, May, 1875. ; 


~* RACOMBE HOTEL 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—geg 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Winey 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. ‘Tariff on application 
to Manager. 


T° BE LET, a DESIRABLE seni. 
detached VILLA RESIDENCE, on the Frierg 


| Park Estate, Torrington Park, Finchley, in a privatg 


Trustees will pro- | 


the | 


for Boarding is not to exceed | 





the | 


the | 





ay 





thoroughfare, and a locality unsurpassed for extensiyg 
views and splendid scenery, and notedly healthy, ang 
approached from a carriage drive. Gas and water 
Jaid on, and an abundant provision for soft water sup. 
ply and a comprehensive system of drainage. —Further 
alars of Wm. Stone, Esq.. 9 Junction Road, 

y; and Messrs. Geo. Prickett and Sons, Sar. 

4, 62 Chancery Line, and Highgate. 


UDDEN MOURNING 
Messrs Y are always provided with experi. 
rs and mill‘ners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn. 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
i They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and u 
wards from the -e, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn. 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 











1D) 
JA 
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enced dressn 


~ 















orders, 








The London General Moarning Warehouse, 
245. 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING. 

X: PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, * Pure Flax,” Irish Harp aud Crown, 
So'd by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence, “Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Oo., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 
] ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
N largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distillerigs, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Keroseuve and Moderator Lamps for India and home use, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, an] Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LON DON—Show-roums, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


) mead and INDIAN CARPETS, 








IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

35 and 386 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W, 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1568. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


DALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 
AURLNE in one or two days produces that pretty 
h almired. Perfectly free from ob- 
is G1—ALEX. ROSS, 245 
Sent for stamps. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 iigh 
ndon. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
orG lemen’s Hair immediately 
; Sent free for 54 stamps. 










lents, 


Holborn, L 
FLULD cut i 
It is appied 
Had of ail Chemists 

VREY TWAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
( Wo London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
lj ct lig I ‘ 











‘olour immediately it is used. 























perfe 
It is permanent. and perfectly natural in effect 
Price 3s 6d; seut by post for 51 stamps. 
OE Saad lah lla allay te WASH. 
—By d ing the head with this beautifully- 
pesftumed Was in 24 hours tho hair becomes its 
original eolour, aud remains so by an occasional using. 
los ¢ it for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 Higa 
Hotborn, L lon: and all Chemists. 
NX OSti MA CILLIN E.—This is a 
h contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
mour daily, so directs the t cartilage of which the 
mom hat an ill-formed nose is quickly 
haped f Any one can use it, and 
without Pr Gd, sent carriage free—A LEX. 
ROSS, 2 hii rn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two star 
(OULING, REFRESHING, and 
{ "IGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
YVOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
to the scorching rays of the sun and 
of It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
tb ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
2 } falling off during the hot 





's Ga 


nd 21s 


. ls Gd family bottles, equal 
per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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August 21, 1875.] THE 


SPECTATOR. 





—— 
Now ready, in §vo, price 1s. 


OME FURTHER THOUGHTS on N ATIONAL EDUCA. 
TION for the UNITED KINGDO\M, July. 1875. By JOHN, Earl Russevy, KG. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Of whom may be had, price Is. 
The Second Edition of Earl Russeriv’s “THOUGHTS on NATIONAL 
EDUCATION for the UNITED KINGDOM, June, 1875. 


— i. . ° : 
Just published. in 8vo, price 28, cloth. 


ECOND REPORT to the CHAIRMAN and MEMBERS 
of the COMBINED SANITARY AUTHORITIES of OXFORDSHIRE on the 
tNITARY CONDITION of THEIR DISTRICTS, from March 25 to Dec. 31, 1874. 
pr GILDERT W. Caio, Officer of Health to the above Authorities. 
. London: LoNGMANS and Co. 


—————— » . . " 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12> St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841 
PATRON—U.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PKESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Vclumcs of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
i nguages. 
Le £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
fifteen volumes are allowed to country «nd ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to balf-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TOXDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES'S SQUARE. 





NOTICE. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
“NA TUR E” 
FOR AUGUST 26, 
And the following Numbers, will contain FULL REPORTS of 
THE PRESIDENT'’S ADDRESS, 


And of the ADDRESSES and PROCEEDINGS in the DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


With the Number for AUGUST 26 will be given a PORTRAIT, engraved 
on Steel by Cu. H. JEENs, of the late 


SIR CHARLES LYELL, BART., 


With a Notice by Professor Geikig, F.R.S., forming the Sixth of the Series of 


Illustrated Articles on “ SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES.” 


NOTICE to ADVERTISE RS.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the above Number 


should be rent to the Publishers by TUESDAY NEXT. 


Office—29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





VOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 
W tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 


Crusoe, with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
two New Ghost Scenes, 


Twice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 


How to Cook them; or, Economical Cooking. with Illustrations and Experiments, 
by Professor Gardner, daily —ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 
Many other Entertainments. 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. 


rl i I el 





lés to Non-members. 


ATALOGUE of the LONDON 


Index of Subjects. 


OT. SEPULCHRE’S, SNOW HILL, as RESTORED.—See the 
s BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d. or by post 44d.) 

and Pians of Cassell’s New Printing Oftice—Light in London— 
w—Public Health in Towns—Work- 


—Also for View 
Engineering Freemasonry in Old World and Ne 


men’s Houses Abroad, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


LIBRARY, 


Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 


Malden, 


Fourth | Admission, Is. 





For View and Particulars 





| JD OYAL POLYTECIINIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND ; 
or, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Iltustrated 
with Photographs by the Author, D. L. Mundy, F_R.G.S. Admission, 1s. 


R EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
& CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


May be had by order through any 











a | , . 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard H. J. NICOLL, JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established ! yforehant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
i782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- ; and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil | + > ? 
Outtitters. 114, 116, 118 120 Regent Street, and 22 | S T 10) K I, I 1D N S. 


gnees effected in all parts of the world, 
eatarteg { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }OuN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ATI 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAF T'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated wnd collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
YO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy: or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &¢., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying trom 10 to 20 
r cent. 
PENNINGTON and Royal 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3Ist Dec., 1874 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on Death to Necember last... 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December Inst 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
ig ee veccecsocseocecoccose 
Forms of Proposal, &., wiil be sent on application 
to the Office. 


co., 3 Exchange 


£5 5ATO84 


rte 
5t2 


10,2 
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CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 





COS, 


Overcoats, from I4s ; 


10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
Liverpool; and 39 New .Street, 
Birmingham. 


i IR GENTLEMEN,.—IHL.J.NICOLL'S 


Cornhill, London, 
50 Bold Street, 


Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits. from 
3 guineas. 
gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


oo BOYS.—il. J. NICOLL’S Sea- | 
| Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects thee 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 


1 side Novelties in Suits and Dresses, Washing 
10s 6d; of Serge and 


Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 
Knickerbocker and 


Drill materials, from 15s 6d. 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, 
ditto, Melton, from 21s, 


frok 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Tats ; 
U!sters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 


menade Jackets of special designs and mater‘als, 


*.* 11 J. NICOLL has 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


established Agencies 
Wholesale Depart- 


| ment, 45 Warwick Street, ia the rear of the Regeut 


662,104 | 


Street premises, London. 
Ie RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
}f RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- | 


Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and | 


| 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
WOR 


THROUGHOUT THE 


‘JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


Light Tweed 


HABITS 


BROWN 


CHERRY TOOTIL PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 


to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
Cc. 


zondon, E.C. 
CORN FLOUR. 
AND POLSON’S 
HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
> AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 


Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &e. 


Policy oe supe S oil.” —F oo ‘ater d Air ite " 
ee rAGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Dr. — ee ee CASW’S KNITTED 
of the NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to va Ts 
LOUGH 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. LINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Palp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £169,000, 
Annual! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


OFFICES—64 CORNHILE, and 10 REGENT STREET 








J. S. FRY and SONS. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 


H 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO WE L S. 


(PATENT. 


HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


See the words “J. and J, Cash's Patent Roagh 


Towel” woven vn each. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
oT ERE a . FALLING Hair is immediately checked. \ APPIN 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. THIN Hair thickened. LV AND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Culcutta,Colombo, Fouchow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Me!- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sirgapore, Syduey. Tel rry, and Yok«- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
fice. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sule of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
hamed dependencies. 

They also receive deposits «f £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for whch may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 









BALUNESS prevented. 
1T removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


| OWARD'S JACOBEAN FURNI- 

TURE —The style, being peculiarly 
adapted for production by Machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manu- 
facturers by Steam power, invite 
applications for Designs and Esti- 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Sireet, Oxford 
Street, W. 


W EB B’S 


9 pees SERVICES OF PLATE 


IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Special Lists post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free, Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - House BUILDINGS, PovuTry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STRE&T (76,77, and 
78), West ENb. 


FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 


Office hours, 3; Saturdays. 1 2. VeEP "TONIC _ ‘ ™'\ 
Threndueedic Street ome Aa IViEh PONIC, (COMPOL ND MANUFACTORY AND SHow-Rooms: Tare 
—— . 4 ESSENCE of QUININE and DANDELION.) ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

y ,RSs : T? For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI- . SuUeToD wey 
J OHN BURGESS and SON’S LITY, and all LIVER COMPLAINTS. DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 


Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Step%), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


1 





Quinine and Dandelion require no recom- 
mendation, their use having in so many 
cases produced marvellous results. Price 
zs 94 and 4s 6d per bottle. To be ob- 
tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine 


Houses, 
Makers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 





plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE ™ 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or “ CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
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THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 





1 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


2. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “In Honour Bound,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. There they will find a vein of real humour at once, 
kindly and incisive ; true pathos; sagacious insight into human nature; a true descriptive faculty, and a power 
of uniting, without senee of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected realism.”—Nonconformist. 


TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of ‘East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


4. 
LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “Ought we to Visit Her?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. (immediately. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON ROME. 
Now ready, One Volume 8yo, 7s 6d. 
ROME AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN RELIGION. 
Three Tracts. 
3y Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Collected Edition. With a New Preface 


CONTENTS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES—VATICANISM—THE POPE’S SPEECHES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D EK A N EK’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KnIves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. | FenpErRs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELEcTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 33s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 248 to 40s; — 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. | BepstkADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do.,, 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. —_— Glass, 3-light. 55s; 5-light, £6. 

—_ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft.. £53. 
LAmpPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper. Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TBA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. j Too.ts—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HotT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cush Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—-TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THiS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 











FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount | 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary | 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 











. eaues . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 





spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
seal, pink label, and cork branded pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late | 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 Trinity | 
Street, W. Street, London, S.E, | 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
their signature— used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


“LEA and PERRINS,” sages 








—Persons suffering from Headache, Indigestion, 
Pains in the Shoulders and the Back, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, and General Debility, are particutarly recom- 
They have 
never been known to fai! in affording immediate relief 
| Sold by all Chemists. 


which will be placed on every bottle of NCE a USE and EVER a CUSTOM. 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE ( 

after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 

ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | mended to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 

out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


The SECOND EDITION 
of the AUGUST NUMBER of 
ne oe MAGAZINE 


is now ready. 

CONTENTS. 
THE STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
NAN: a Summer Scene. 
RIVERS. 
Tue DitemMA.—Part IV. 
THE SWINEHERD OF GADARA. 
My SWAN SONG. 
Cdracca!l Cdrarcu! 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 

W. BLAcKWoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
ancien —anisainnneenanaiemeeete 





Now ready, price 2s. 


SCIENCE, THEISM, AND REVELA. 
TION, 
CONSIDERED IN BELATION TO 
MR. MILL'S ESSAY ON 
NATURE, RELIGION, AND THEISM, 
By JOHN T. SECCOMBE, M.D, F.R.A.S, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and co 
King’s Lynn: THEW and SON, ; 


Just published, price 5s. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of LAUGHTER 
i and SMILING, with numerous Engravings 
illustrative of the Genera and Species of Laugite i 
Smiling. By George Vasey. , : a 
“ Although its subject is laughter, the present yo} 
is by no means a jest-book. Quite the contrary. In 
the following pages this subject is investigated care- 
fully and elaborately, and with all the seriousness and 
gravity becoming a scientific or philosophical inquiry,” 
—Preface. ‘ 
MIRACLES and MODERN SPIRITUALIS) y 
A. R. Wallace. 5s. — 7 
RESEARCHES in the PHENOMEN 
SPIRITUALISM. By W. Crookes. 5s. oo % 
London: J. BURNS, 15 Southampton Row, W.O, 
Will shortly be published. ie 
TONCONFORMITY upon the WARD 
BEECH ER CASE, and the Protests against the 
Memorial to him from the London Congregational 
Ministers. 7 
Vir . A B. BumPvs, 2 Ge rge Yard, Lombird Street. 
New Edition to 1875, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
O UTLINES of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, for Schools and Families, fror 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. ater 
London: WILLIAM TreGG and Co. Pancras La) 
Cheapside. Dublin: M‘GLASHAN and GILL, - 


Now ready, New Edition. Re 
| ieee FELTOK and = SON'S 
1 PAMPHLET. Free by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, W. 


PEDSTEADS, BEDDIN G, and 
J FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from IIs 6d to £35. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. /4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
i€s.d.£8.d/£8,d. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ......).13 6.1861 06 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... |. 1761 6.11 9. 













Best Brown Wool ditto... 1 3.113 6t 17. 
Good White Wool ditto 11162 662126 
Extra Super ditto ............ 210 ./38 13 .'4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 3.)/3 9. 
Extra Super ditto ...... 3 1.1419 ./5 4. 
German Spring . 210.3 8.314 

Superior ditto, Ha 3 5.4 76415 


Feather Beds, from 31s to 188 : Bolsters, 63 to 293 6d; 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s. 


NYURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 


Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 
post free. 
ILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman St. 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
}T OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
—It is clear to all who have ever tried these 
remedies that their value is unsurpassed in the treat- 
ment of the various ills to which flesh is heir. It is, 
therefore, to those who, having never tried them, are 
either in doubt or ignorance of their virtues and 
healing and soothing properties, that it is necessary to 
state that for all complaints emanating from impurity 
or sluggish circulation of the blood, or arising from 
the accumulation of any morbid material in that fluid, 
or in the bowels, the-e remedies afford the quickest, 
safest, and most certain cure known. Their use im 
premonitory diarrhoa, &c. wards off cholera, dysen- 











| tery, fevers, agues, and all such dangerous diseases. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 


LiFe OF THE LATE PRINCE Consort, Vol. L. 
REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM C. MACREADY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. FLETCHER. 
R&COLLECTIONS OF COLONEL DE GONNEVILLE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. GILBERT. 
RECOLLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, by Earl Russell, 
HisToRY OF INSTITUTIONS, by Sir H. 8S. Maine. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L., by S. R. Gardiner. 
Lire OF Sir R. Murcutson, by Archibald Geikie. 
Memoir OF BrsHop DALY, by Mrs. Madden. a 
Dean Hook's LIVES OF THE Arcubisnops, Vol. V. 
PRINCE BISMARCK, by Wilhelm Girlach. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
EarLy KinGs OF NoRWAY, by Thomas Carlyle. 
Lorp DALLINE’S Lire OF Str ROBERT PEEL. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL LEE, 
AUTOBIOGRAPAY OF GENERAL SHERMAN, 

Lire oF St. TERESA, by Miss Trench, 

D'AUBIGNE’S HisTORY OF THE REFORMATION, Vol. VI. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. GRANVILLE. 

LONSDALE'S Lire OF Dr. JOHN DALTON. 

Lire oF Davip F. STRAUSS, by Edward Zeller. 





Last JouRNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, by Sir S. W. Baker. 
Tue LAND OF THE NORTH WIND, by E. Rae. 

THe INNER Lire OF SyriA, by Mrs, Burton. 
Akim-Foo, by Major W. F. Butler. 

CosITaS EsPANOLAS, by Mrs. Harvey. 

RAMBLES IN IsTRIA, DALMATIA, &c., by R. H.R. 
ON THE WING, by Hon. Mrs. A. Montgomery. 

THe INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, by Col. Warburton. 
VISIT TO MADAGASCAR, by Dr. Mullens. 

Ropa D'ITALIA, by C. W. Heckethorn. 

THE MAMBI-LAND, by James O'Kelly. 

Tue STRAITS OF MALACCA, by J. Thomson. 

Tue GoLp Coast, by Marcus Aller. 

Over LAND AND SpA, by A. G. Guilemard. 
WANDBRINGS IN New GUINEA, by Capt. Lawson. 


Lire OF Curtst, by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

THE WONDERFUL LiFe, by Hesha Stretton. 
QUEEN MARY: a Drama, by Alfred Tennyson. 
PAPERS OF A Critic, by Charles W. Dilke. 
SERMONS OuT OF CHURCH, by Mrs. Craik. 

OLD Timgs, &e., by Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Last LEAVES OF A JOURNAL, by Rev. J. C. Young. 
Last LETTERS FROM EGyrrt, by Lady Duff Gordon. 
{NSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, by Dr. Darwin. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, by R. Browning. 
FITZGERALD'S ROMANCE OF THE BRITISH STAGE. 
ACTORS AND ACTING, by G, H. Lewes. 

BINNEY'S SERMONS (Second Series), WITH MEMOIR. 
FiResipE HOMILIES, by the late Dean Alford. 
Tue Gnostic Heresies, by Dean Mansel. 
JACKSON'S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
SPEECHES ON MISSIONS, by Bishop Wilberforce. 
THREE Essays, by John Stuart Mill. 

Tue Battie oF Lire, by Rev. J. B. Brown. 
LONDON Sermons, by Rev. UC. Maurice Davics. 
BAMPTON LECTURES, by Rey. Stanley Leathes. 

A Book AnouT THE TABLE, by J. C. Jeaffreson. 
SPEECHES, by Edward, Lord Lytton. 

Lorp LYTToN’s “QUARTERLY” ESSAYS. 

MAN AND Baasr, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE, by Karl Elze. 

DAys NEAR Rome, by A.J. C. Hare. 

DIARY OF THE SHAR OF PERSIA. 

INTERNATIONAL VANITIES, by Frederic Marshall. 
SEckeT Socieries, by Charles Heckethorn. 

THE FERN PARADISE, by Francis G. Heath. 
Our BisHors AND DEANS, by Rey. F. Arnold. 
LEICESTER SQquakg, by Professor Tom Taylor. 





IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 

AUTOBIOGRAHHY OF Dr. GUTHRIE. 

LINDSAY'S HisTORY oF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
CHATTERTON, by Professor Masson. 

LiFe OF ERAsSMUs, by Rev. Arthur Pennington. 
LiFe OF Prius [X., by Alfred Owen Legge. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
THE AGE OF PERICLES, by W. W. Lloyd. 
ANNALS OF THE EARLS OF STAIR. 

Lorp CockBURN’'s JOURNAL. 

MENDELSSOHN, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 
MEMOIR OF LORD DENMAN, by Sir J. Arnould. 
THE CRUSADES, by Rev. W. G. Cox. 

THE MARCH TO Coomassix, by G. A, Henty. 
READE'S STORY OF THE ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER I., by C, Joyneville. 

LiFE OF ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, by David Hogg. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE, 
THE Frencu ReEVoLvTion, by W. O'C. Morris. 
WortTHles Or ALL SOULS, by Montagu Burrows 
HisTory OF TWO QUEENS, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
‘ Lire or W. M. BALre, by C. L. Kenney. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE ABODE OF SNow, by Andrew Wilson. 
WALK IN THE Grisons, by Rev. F. B. Zincke. 
THROUGH NorMANDY, by Katharine Macquoid. 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN, by Hugh James Rose. 

A RAMBLE RouND THE Wor LD, by Baron Hitbner. 
THE VALLEYS OF T(ROL, by Miss Busk. 
SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
AMONG THE ALPs, by Hon. Frederica Plunket. 
LoNeé Lire, by Parker Gillmore. 

CENTRAL ASIA, by James Hutton. 

Tue Norta GERMAN Arctic EXPEDITION. 





| TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL, by John Latouche. 


SEARCHES FoR SumMER, by C. Home Douglas. 
CAMPAIGNING ON THE Oxus, by J. A. MacGahan. 
ORIENTAL Z1GZ4G, by Charles Hamilton. 
ITALIAN ALPs, by Douglas W. Freshtfleld. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN THE Bartist, by Professor Reynolds. 
LIBER HUMANITATIS, by Dora Greenwell. 
LoGBOOK OF A FisHexMAN, by F. Buckland, 
Our SKETCHING CLUB, by R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, by E. Paxton Hood. 

Fruit BeTWEEN THE LEAVES, by Dr. Wynter. 
THe UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

PAPERS ON Science, by Sir Henry Holland. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, by G. H. Lewes. 
LIGHT AND PHO! OGRAPHY, by Dr. Vogel. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING, by Rev. J. Li. Davies. 
DRAPER'S CONFLICT OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 
So.ipiry OF TRUE RELIGION, by Dr. Vaughan. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT, by Oscar Schmidt. 
THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, by Dr. Donaldson. 
THE SHADOWED HomME, by E. H. Bickersteth. 
THe New Rerormarion, by “ Theodorus.” 
THREE TRACTS ON ROME, by W. E. Gladstone. 
Wit AND Humour or Suir_ey Brooks. 
SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS, by Francis Jacox. 
RAWLINSON’S ENGLAND AND RussIA IN THE EAST. 
THEOLOGY OF THE POETS, by Rev. A. S. Brooke. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT MODERN PREACHERS. 
Tue Sonnet, by Charles Tomlinson. 
HO.LyYOAKE's HisTORY OF CO-OPERATION. 
ScrentTiFic LONDON, by B. H. Becker. 

Hocrs IN A Liprary, by Leslie Stephen. 
Crrcus Lire, by Thomas Frost. 

NorpuHorr’s COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 

ALL IN ALL, PoEMs, by Philip Bourke Marston. 
UnortTuopox Lonpon, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 
HeTeROvOX LONDON, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 








HIsToRY OF ENGLAND, by Leopold Von Ranke. 
Lire OF WILLIAM CARSTARES, by R. H. Story. 
GREEN'S SuorT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
GENERAL History OF Rome, by Dean Merivale. 


| Lire or JAMES EVERETT, by Richard Chew. 


Lire AND LABOURS OF ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
IsAAC CASAUBON, by Mark Pattison. 
BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


| MeMorR OF WILLIAM JACKSON ELMSLIE. 
| HIsTORY OF THE INQUISITION, by Dr. Rule. 


| SASKATCHE 


MALLESON’S STUDIES FROM GENOESE HisroryY. 
Joun Knox, by Professor Lorimer. 

Lire or Lorp SHELBURNE, by Lord E, Fitzmaurice. 
Lire OF LORD CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE, 
MEMOIR OF JOSEPH MAZZINI, by E. A. V. 
SCANDINAVIAN History, by E. C, Otte. 

EARLY Russian History, by W. R. 8S, Ralston. 
Lire OF HipPOLyTe FLANDRIN. 

PLANCHE’S CONQUEROR AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
My Lire, by Giuseppe Maria Campanella, 

LIFE OF SAMUEL Lover, by Bayle Bernard. 
M’Crte’s STORY OF THE ScOTTisit CHURCH. 





TRAVELS IN AUSTRALIA, by R. and F. Hill. 
THe SANDWICH ISLANDS, by Isabella Bird. 

AN, by the Earl of Southesk. 
WILpb Lire tN FLoripa, by Capt. Townshend. 
Turovuéu Russia, by Mrs. Gathrie. 
By SEA AND By LAND. by H. A. Merewether. 
TRAVELS IN THE PHILIPPINES, by F. Jagor. 
On THE ROAD TO Kutva, by David Ker, 
HuttTon’s MissiON LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 
VISCAYA; OR, LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE CARLISTS. 
SNIOLAND, by William F. Watts. 
BEAUTY Spots OF Europe, by H. B. Pritchard. 
Wooo's YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Two YEARS IN Fist, by Litton Forbes. 
ALGERIA AS IT Is, by George Gaskell. 
ROUND THE WORLD, by Margaretha Weppner. 





Tue AToNeMeENT, by Rey. R. W. Dale. 
IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON LiFg, by E. S. Nadal, 
ORTHODOX LONDON, by Rev. C. M. Davies, 
Mystic Lonpon, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 

Tue Great Tone Poets, by F. Crowest. 
SORROW AND SONG, by Henry Cur wen. 

First Forms OF VEGETATION, by H. Macmillan. 
CUARACTERISTICS, FROM DR, NEWMAN'S WORKS. 
WorpswortH, SHELLEY, AND KgBaTS, by D. Masson. 
Tue FOLK Lore OF Rome, by R. 8. Busk. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ScreENCE, by Francis Galton. 
HEREDITY, by Professor Ribot. 

LAW AND Gop, by W. Page-Roberts. 

THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY, by B. Stewart. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, by W. Stanley Jevons. 
POLARISATION OF LIGHT, by W. Spottiswoode, 
REUNION OF THE CHURCHES, by Dr. Dillinger. 
Game Preservers, &c., by G. F. Morant, 
MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, by Arthur Griffiths. 
Our SUMMER MIGRANTS, by J. A. Harting. 
INCIDENTS IN THE CHINA WAR, by Sir H. Grant. 
SHERRING’S PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
THE SIEGE Or Paris, by Felix M. Whitehurst. 
British WILD FLOweRrs, by Sir John Lubbock. 
SKETCHES AND Stupies, by Richard John King. 
LECTURES ON MOHAMMED, by R. B. Smith. 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, by Jobn A. Symonds. 
EssaYs AND Stubs, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Hopes Of THE HUMAN Rack, by F. P. Cobbe. 
Musica Composers, by Sarah Tytler. 
Yorksurre Oppities, by S. Baring-Gould. 
SociaL LiF& IN GREECE, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Tuer GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT, by W. Stamer. 


ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS AND EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


42 Fresh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


All the Books in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Ciry Orvice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
In 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 123 64,a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYAN A: 
NOTES AND A>}®CDOTES. 
Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters 
in the books of bis every-day reading. With Five 
Coloured Plates and Hundre’s of Wood Engravings 
from Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

“An exceedingly curious and valuable yo'ume, the 
diverting pages of which are adorned by some six 
hundred engraved fac-similes of the little caricature 
sketches which the illustrious author of Vanity Fair 
was perpetually scribbling in the margins of books, 
and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, 
and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling 
scores of times."—G. A. SALA in J/lustrated London News. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
New Illustrated Library Edition, 6s each, with Front’s- 
piece and several Full-page Illustrations in each vol.:— 
The WOMAN in WHITE. Illustrated by Sir John 

Gilbert and F, A. Fraser. 

ANTONINA;; or, the Fall of Rome. Illustrated by 

Sir John Gilbert and Alfred Coneanen. 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and M. F. 

Mahoney. {and H. Furniss. 
The DEAD SEORET. IWustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
QUEEN of HEARTS. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and Alfred Coneanen. *. A. Fraser. 
The MOONSTONE. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and 
MAN and WIFE. Illustrated by William Small. 
HIDE and SEEK; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and M. F. Mahoney. 
POOK MISS FINCH. Illustrated by George Du 

Maurier and E. Hughes. [Woods. 
MISS or MRS ? lJilustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry 
The NEW MAGDALEN, Illustrated by George Du 

Maurier and C.S. R, {and M F. Mahoney. 
The FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier 
My MISCELLANIES., Illustrated by Alfred Concanen. 
— Nearly ready. 
The LAW and the LADY. By Wiikte Coins. In 
3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d, is now ready. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Tniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story 
IDALIA: a Romance. | PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 
CHANDOS: a Novel. Adventures, ce. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. A DOG of FLANDERS, 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'S and other Stories 
GAGE. STRATHMORE; or, 
TRICOTRIN : the Story of Wrought by his Own 
a Waif and Stray. Hand. 
HELD in BONDAGE; or, TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
Granville de Vigne. SHOES. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
at 7s 6da.—Full Catalogue upon application. 
ADVERTISING, its History. Fac-similes and Plates. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS, Complete. Port. and 
Fac-simile. { Pictures. 
BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY as SEVEN. Richter’s 98 
BOCCACCIO, the DECAMERON, Stothard’s Steel 

Plates. [Illustrations, 
BOOKSELLERS, a HISTORY of. Portraits and 
BRET HARTES SELECT WORKS. Illustrated. 
BYRON'S LIFE and LETTERS. By Moore. 12 Plates, 
CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON. (Timbs.) 

40 Ilustrations. 

COLMAN'S BROAD GRINS. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

CRUIKSHANK'’S COMIC ALMANACK. 2,000 Plates 
and Woodcuts. Complete in 2 vols., 7s 6d each. 

CUSSANS'S HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. 350 

Illustrations. (50 Illustrations, 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES, 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE. by Richardson. 600 Illusts. 
GENIALSHOWMAN—ARTEMUS WARD. Brunton's 

Illustrations. Gift-book. 
GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. Handsome 
GREENWOOD'S WILDS of LONDON. Concanen’s 

Plates. (gilt. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank's Plates, 
HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. Steel 

Plates. {fac-simile of Originals. 
HOGARTH'’S WORKS, Complete. 160 Plates. In 
HUNT'S DROLLS of WEST of ENGLAND. Cruik- 

shank’s Plates. (LETTERS. 
JERROLD'S BARBER’S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. Por- 
traits and Fac-simile. 
LIFE in LONDON. Cruikshank's Coloured Plates. 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by 

Bromley. [{Illustrations. 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and 
MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of the Nine- 

teenth Century. {trated 
NAPOLEON IIL. from CARICATURES. Fully Illus- 
PARKS of LONDON—Their Story. Coloured Plates, 
PLANCHE’S PURSUIVANT of ARMS. 200 Llus- 
trations and Plates. 
PLAYING CARDS—Their History, by Taylor. 60 

I}lustrations { rated. 
POE'S WORKS. Poems, Essays, and Stories, Llus- 
RABELAIS, with Doré’s wonderful Illustrations, 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phiz’s 60 Llustrations, 
SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 

Plates, {tions, 
SIGNBOARDS—Their History. Numerous Illustra- 
SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH SEAS. 24 

Illustrations. fColoured Plates. 
SYNTAX'S THREE TOURS.  Rowlandson’s 83 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Illus. 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER 

(Sir Harris Nicolas’s Edition). €1 Plate Illustrations, 
WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 Curious Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HIST. of the GEORGES. Fairholt’s Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the 

GROTESQUE. Fairholt's Illustrations. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





















13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


VILLE. Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonee, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A very interesting memoir. The work brings us 
within the presence of Napoleon I., and its anecdotes 
about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine 
and very characteristic. Readers will find in these 
pages much to delight them.”"—7imes. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. by Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively,and amusing."—/ost, 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 


Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 3s. 
“This work is as thoroughly honest and earnest as 
it is interesting and able."—Join Bull. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 
MONTENEGRO. By R. 4.8. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 
“A handsome and trustworthy volume pleasantly 
written."—Athenwum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs. 


SuytTuies, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 
Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to 

be a great success. Fay is a charming portrait.”"— 


John Bull, 
The History of a Heart. By 
“This story is natural and very interesting, the 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
personages a!! life-like.""—Standare 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of 
Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, Pauline, are 
admirable."—/al! Mall Gazette. 


Off the Roll. By Katharine 


Kine, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” 
&e. 3 vols. (August 27. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND 
WORKS. 


(COPYRIGHT EDITIONS.) 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE. 


THE LETTERS & JOURNALS 
OF LORD BYRON. 


WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 


With Frontispiece and Vignettes, 
Feap. 8vo, 18s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. One Volume. 


With Portraits. Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 





6 vols. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


LORD BYRON’S PORTICAL 
WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Portrait. 6 vols. Svo, 45s. 


A CABINET EDITION. With Frontis- 


piece and Vignettes. 10 vols. Feap. 8vo, 30s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. One Volume. 


With Illustrations. Royal Svo, 7s 6d. 


A POCKET EDITION. 


A PEARL EDITION. One Volume. Post 
THE BEAUTIES OF LORD 
BYRON’S POETRY & PROSE. 
Selected by a CLERGYMAN. 


With Portrait. 


8 vols. in a box. 


Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 00,’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BUTLER (Major W. F.)—AKIM-FO0. 
or, the History ofa Failure. Demy S8vo, price lis 

“ We strongly recommend our readers t 
work,”"—A +. a thang a 

“From a literary point of view, Major But'er's work 
is a great success. It is full of spirit and entertain. 
ment.”—Hraminer, 

“Full with that strong ‘go*‘ and vitality which dig. 
tinguish the author's furmer writings...... Most interegt- 
ing and absorbing.”—Standard. 

* These anticipations are fully justified by the result, 
‘ Akim-Foo' is as fascinating a piece of literary work. 
manship as either of the previous works by its author.” 
—Daily News. 


CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. New 
and Cheaper Illustrated Edition. Crown 8y¥o 
price 8s 6d. . 

“ The best text-book on the subject.”—Scotsman, 

“ The additions which Professor Dana has made to 
his work on ‘Corals and Coral Islands, in preparing 
his second edition for the English public, have madeit 
the fullest and most advanced repertury of knowledge 
upon that interesting and still novel branch of natural 
history. Without sacriticing scientific precision, he hag 
succeeded in presenting the subject in a form intelli- 
gible to the ordivary reader, and in surrounding what 
might otherwise have been dry details and cumbrg 
technicalities with the charm with which a triie lovee 
as well as master of nature never fails to invest his 
theme.”—Saturday Review, August 14. 


BLACK’S CONTINENTAL ROUTE. 
GUIDES. North of France, 9s 6d—Normandy 
and Brittany, 2s 6d—Belgium, Holland, and the 
North-East of France, 5s—Paris, and Excursions 
from Paris, 3s—Guide to the South of France and 
to the North of Italy, 5s—Switzerland and the 
Italian Lakes, 3s 64—(Guide to France, Corsica, 
Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, the Moselle, the 
South-West of Germany, aad the North of Italy, 
15s—Railway and Road Map of Switzerland, West 
Tyrol, and the Italian Lake Country, Is. Fall 
Descriptive List can be had of the Publishers, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, New ani Cheaper Liition, 
crown 8yvo, cloth extra, price 8s 6d. 
WOOLSEY (T. D., LL.D.)—INTRO- 
DUCTION to the STUDY of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. Designed as an Aid in Teaching, and in 

Historical Studies. 





LOW'S ROSE LIBRARY. 


The last addition (Vol. 14) to this Series of ONE- 

SHILLING VOLUMES is 

PICCIOLA; or, the Prison Flower. 
SAINTINE. Illustrated. 1s. 


By X. B. 


The other Volumes (many illustrated) already 
published are :— 


1. SEAGULL ROCK. Illustrated. 1s. 

2, LITTLE WOMEN. 

3. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. By Miss 
ALCOTT. Is. 

4. The HOUSE on WHEELS. Illustrated. 1s, 


5. LITTLE MEN. 1s, 


6. The OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Miss 
Avcorr. Is. 


7. The MISTRESS of the MANSE. Is. 


8 TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS to 
YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE and MARRIED. 1s, 


9. UNDINE, and The TWO CAPTAINS. 


Illustrated, 1s, 
10, DRAXY MILLER’S DOWRY and the 
ELDER'S WIFE. 1s. 
11. The FOUR GOLD PIECES. Illustrated, ls. 
12. WORK. By Miss Acorr. 
13. BEGINNING AGAIN. By Miss Atcort. ls. 


Vol. 15. ROBERT’S HOLIDAY. Illustrated. 
(Jn the press. 


3y Miss Atcorr. Is. 


By Miss Atcort. 


Is, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and of all Booksellers, 
and on every Railway Bookstall. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
MISS HONEYWOOD’S LOVERS: 2 


Novel. 





This day. 


The YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY of 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By T. W. 
HIGGINSON. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. smal} 
post 8vo, 6s, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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